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How many of these basic skills 


§ 


1 How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 

1 How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 

How to Use an Encyclopedia 

How to Make an Honest Report 

How to Use a Dictionary 

How to Use a Map 

How to Use an Atlas 

How to Do Committee Work 

How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 

How to Use the Library Card Catalog 

1] How to Use an Index 
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O 


have your pupils mastered? 


O How to Use the World Almanac 

OC How to Locate References on a Topic 
CO How to Read a Graph 
CO) 


How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
and Figures 

How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
Maps 


O How to Outline Social-Studies Mate- 
rial 


O 


OC How to Prepare a Good Report 
O How to Give an Oral Report 
CC How to Make a Written Report 


NOW IN ITS 5th PRINTING 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is the widely 
used textbook for pupils that allow teachers 
to make more efficient use of their time in 
bringing pupils quickly to a point of compe- 
tence in the 20 basic social-studies skills. 

This humorously illustrated book makes it 
fun for pupils to learn the skills that will 
improve their daily social-studies work. Busy 
teachers are relieved of an endless mass of 
detailed preparation and instruction. Pupils 
can even work along on their own, checking 
one another’s work with the Individual Self- 
Testing Key. There are directions, practice 
materials, tests, and retests on each of the 20 
skills. 





30-day approval— 
Net professional price, with key, $1.40 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.23 each, net 
30 or more copies, $1.05 net each, keys 8c each 


Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your 
school will have a new talking point in the 


community. You can say with pride that in 
one class alone your pupils are being taught 
20 practical skills that will be useful to them 
throughout life. You can say it at P.-T.A. 
meetings, before service clubs, wherever crit- 
icism of the schools arises. The cost? A class- 
room set of 30 books, which can be used by 
a different class each hour, is only $31.50. 


Order a copy for each of the social-studies 
teachers today. They can make good use of 
their personal copies while a quantity order 
for the pupils is being considered. 


List price $1.75 
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& As the Gditor 


As usual, this spring’s high school year- 
books will represent good, bad, and in- 
between policies, material, organization, 
financing, and distribution. 

And, as usual, the great majority of 
the bad and in-between books will come 
from schools in which a particular class 
(usually the senior) accepts full responsi- 
bility for this publication—a stupid policy 
because it means an inexperienced staff 
and often an inexperienced sponsor. 

The great majority of the better books 
will come from schools which have a perm- 
anent yearbook staff composed of those 
students who are most competent, irre- 
spective of their classes. In these, the stu- 
dent “makes” the staff like he “makes” 
the football team, band, or dramatic cast. 
Obviously, his competency may increase 
for two, three, or even four years. Need- 
less to state, the sponsor, too, is perma- 
nent. 

Here’s a tip for the permanent sponsor 
of a class-produced book. This spring, 
WRITE DOWN IN DETAIL all the er- 
rors, misconceptions, misunderstandings, 
and other troubles that came up this year 
—and which will come up again next year. 
Type these and make them the basis of 
your work with the new group. This plan 
will save you a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble every year. Meanwhile, campaign 
for a permanent staff. 





“Let’s not make our student councils 
policemen....Let’s accentuate the posi- 

ve!” is the theme of General Van Pocl’s 
excellent article, “Student Court vs. Stu- 
dent-Council Policy’, in the March num- 
ber of The Clearing House. Student coun- 
cils waste too much time on matters of 
discipline—the faculty’s responsibility. 





Charles W. Eliot once described organ- 
ized summer camping as “the most sig- 
nificant contribution to education that 
America has given the world.” Recently 
the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation said, “The summer camp is, or 
should be, an adjunct to the public or 
private school.” This favorable attitude 
is now being widely promoted through ad- 
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dresses, articles, and publications. 

A number of city public school systems 
own camps and schedule day, week-end, 
and summer periods for their students. 
Several states have specifically made it 
legal for boards of education to own and 
operate school camps; and appropriate 
supporting bills have been introduced in- 
to Congress. 

Judging by current interest, camping 
will shortly develop into an important 
school activity. 





A few states prohibit spring football 
practice, and others are considering the 
advisability of such a restriction. The 
main argument for spring practice is 
that it provides better competition against 
teams which have it—and more than bet- 
ter competition against teams which do 
not have it. The main argument against 
it is that it overemphasizes one sport, to 
the detriment o. other spring sports and 
activities. We'll ote against spring high 
school football practice. 





Increasingly, industrial and commercial 
organizations are devising advertising and 
propaganda for use in the schools, utiliz- 
ing “weeks,” “days”, campaigns, prizes, 
competitions, pulications, etc. Let’s not 
merely ‘‘eye” every such plan severely, 
let’s ‘“double-eye” it double-severely. 





Because some of your students will visit 
interesting places during the summer, now 
is the time to begin to plan for appropri- 
ate next-fall assembly, home room, and 
club program reflections of these. Snap- 
shots, postcards, and other pictures can 
be presented by means of projectors. Ob- 
jects, specimens, illustrated booklets, etc., 
can be exhibited and explained. Suggest 
these possibilities to your school. 

Such programs would certainly be in- 
teresting to both students and teachers. 
Further, a student who looks forward to 
sharing his trip later will himself have 
a more profitable time. 





You know what we’re wishing for you 
this summer, don’t you? Good! We'll 
be seeing you in again in September. 
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School Activities and 


Personality Development 


NCE upon a time a great philoso- 

pher was visiting in the home of 

two young ladies. One of the sis- 
ters, recognizing that she was entertain- 
ing an extraordinary personage, took out 
time from her household duties to minis- 
ter unto him. But the other girl, a drudge, 
proceeded with her knitting, and even 
went so far as to rebuke her sister for her 
folly. Thereupon, the great philosopher 
rebuked the drudge, saying Mary had chos- 
en the better part. 

If Mary and Martha were pupils in a 
typical American high school today, Mar- 
tha would be a crushed wallflower, taking 
refuge in books and thereby earning elec- 
tion to the National Honor Society, but 
otherwise would not be known by her 
classmates. Mary, on the other hand, 
would be the belle of the campus, in the 
swim of school activities, and liked and 
admired by all. 

Extra-curricular activities can be de- 
fended adequately on the same traditional 
grounds as curricular ones, as was point- 
ed out in this journal last month.’ But 
when education is conceived as personali- 
ty development, school activities find their 
best support, for they, more than formal 
classes, are conducive to leading pupils 
out in ways which make their personali- 
ties attractive. 

All elements in human nature contrib- 
ute toward shaping one’s personality, but 
the element which has most influence in 
producing a wholesome and attractive 
personalty is the maintenance of a pleas- 
ing balance between one’s tendency to as- 
sert and his tendency to submit—the 
maintenance of self-esteem. School ac- 
tivities have greater possibilities for mold- 
ing personality than do routine class ac- 
tivities, for the reason that they give pu- 
pils better opportunities to shine in whole- 
some, legitimate ways which society ap- 
proves and applauds. 

A simple illustration of the prominence 
of assertion and submission in personality 
is their predominance in comic-strip liter- 
ature. All characters in literature must be 
personality types, and since the comic- 
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strip artist must employ simple and bold 
types which are easily appreciated by the 
hoi polloi, they find the assertion-and-sub 
mission characters universally popular. 
Mut and Jeff and Jiggs and Maggie are 
two of the oldest and most popular serial 
cartoons, and both exploit the same theme. 
Numerous lesser strips do the same. Amos 
and Andy of radio fame are another ex- 
ample. Cinema stars who have staked 
their whole careers on this same theme 
are Charlie Chaplin and Laurel and Har- 
dy. 


When one does not have an opportunity 
to assert himself legitimately, one or an- 
other, or both, of two bad consequences 
are inevitable, He either will develop an 
inferiority complex or will seek recourse 
in illegitimate assertion, or both. Major 
Hoople is the colored supplement’s best 
example of an inferiority complex, but 
one disguised by an effort to overcompen- 
sate for consciously or subconsciously felt 
littleness. Many small-time executives, 
army lieutenants, and straw bosses fall 
in this category. A truly great man is 
never cocky. It is only the want-to-be 
and-can’t who strut and blow. 


The playground bully is a typical case 
of illegitimate assertion, and an easy one 
to psychoanalyze. He is larger than his 
classmates because he is older, and older 
because he is dumber. Since he is a mis- 
fit both socially and intellectually, there 
is only one way for him to assert: physi- 
cally. His setting, in a group of smaller 
children, is perfect for his brute tenden- 
cies. Whereas they sit on him in the class- 
room where the teacher can supervise, he 
compensates by literally sitting on them 
when away from the teacher’s care. If 
he had some way to show off legitimately, 
he would not need to resort to the illegiti- 
mate. It is the school’s function to pro- 
vide such ways. 


By and large, people are more inclined 
toward submissicn than assertion. In the 
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unsupervised environment of free enter- 
prise, most people get crushed. They learn 
more from their defeats than from their 
successes and thereby become either re- 
tiring or belligerent. The large majority 
need more ways in which to shine. Extra- 
curricular activities are the school’s best 
answer. Curricular achievement does not 
satisfy the thirst; it must be second-mile 
activity, something which the pupils them- 
selves initiate, emulate, and applaud. In 
school activities many pupils get their 
first tastes of real success in a big way 
and learn that they can do things which 
society prizes. A green countryboy comes 
in to the urban high school and is shunned 
by his better-dressed peers; but in course 
of time he matures, comes out for the 
football team, knocks the city slickers for 
a row of tenpins—and in a way no one 
can disapprove—and thereby gets his 
place in the picture. He gets a big hand. 
His sister, an awkward adolescent, meets 
the same rebuffs, but by her competence 
in choral activities, dramatics or school 
publications earns for herself a status with 
her athlete brother. Neither the boy nor 
the girl could have achieved their acclaim 
by success in Latin or algebra, regardless 
of their high marks in the same. 


Statistical evidence, as well as theory, 
supports this conclusion. Dr. Sidney K. 
Smith, a psychiatrist at the University of 
California, reported some corroborative 
evidence.” Of the first 300 who came or 
were sent to Dr. Smith for psychiatrical 
attention, 199, or almost an even two- 
thirds, were not engaged in any kind of 
campus activities, and 239 were non-fra- 
ternity men, whereas only about half the 
total enrollment of men in the university 
were non-fraternity. What is a psychia- 
trist for but to minister to those who fail 
to make happy personality adjustments? 


At least five researches by the present 
writer add further corroborative evidence. 
The first studied the post-school careers 
of the leaders, scholars, and a random 
group of pupils who had graduated dur- 
ing a six-year period from a single city 
high school.’ At the time these alumni 
had been out of school for a period of ten 
to fifteen years the leaders—those who 
had been prominent in school activities 
as high-school pupils—far surpassed the 
other groups in four out of six measures 
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of success and at least equalled them in 
the other two. 

Two follow-up studies of graduates of 
the same college were similar. One was 
restricted to 39 alumni who were listed 
in Who’s Who in America, a valid indica- 
tion of post-school success.‘ It showed 


— 


—— 


that the vast majority of the illustrious | 


men had been prominent in campus actiy- 
ities but not particularly outstanding in 
scholarship. A companion survey com- 
pared highly successful graduates, aver. 
age ones, and failing ones from the same 
college over a period of 45 years and 
showed the relative success of the mem- 
bers of the three groups was in direct 
proportion to their success in campus ac- 
tivities but not to their success in scholar- 
ship.° 

A third study of groups of graduates 
from the same college over a period of 11 
years evaluated their success after they 
had been out more than 20 years.’ The 
groups compared were debaters and a ran- 
dom group two and one half times as 
large from their same graduating class- 
es. The debaters excelled their fellow 
graduates pitifully. 

The final survey in the series was re- 
stricted to athletes and non-athletes in 
ten small high schools.’ The teachers, 
coaches and principals had rated all the 


“oys on a personality rating sheet without | 
knowing comparisons would be made be- | 


tween groups. Again, it was the same 
story: athletes were ahead of their fel- 
lows in leadership, sociability, co-opera- 
tion, self-control, and reliability, and fell 
slightly behind in only agreeability. The 
sums of scores on the six personality traits 


favored the athletes more noticeably than | 


did the scores on the individual traits. 


In no instance in the conclusions of 
the reports of these five researches did 
the writer state that participation in 
school activities was the cause of later 
success in life. It could be that whatever 
it is which impels some people to get into 
the game in school is the same thing which 


impels them to get into the game in later | 


life. But even so, what if the school had 
o “games” for its personnel to get into? 
Where is one to learn that he has what 
it takes? 
With the conclusions of all six of these 
researches pointing in the same direction, 
and the underlying theory of personality 
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statistical evidence, the case for school ac- 
tivities is clear: they, more than routine 
class activities, mold wholesome and at- 
tractive personalities. 


1J, R. Shannon, “An Old-Fashioned Appraisal of 


School Activities.’’ School Activities, April, 1949, 
page 243. 

Sidney K. Smith, ‘Psychiatry and University 
Men.’’ Mental Hygiene, January, 1928, pp. 38-47. 
’J, R. Shannon, ‘‘Post-School Careers of High- 
School Leaders and High School Scholars.” Sehool 
neview, November, 1929, pp. 656-665. 


‘Kathleen Hergt and J. R. Shannon, ‘Curriculum 
and Extracurriculum Success of Thirty-Nine Il- 


lustrious 
lege.”’ 
pp.9-12. 


Alumni of Indiana State 
Teachers College Journal, 


Teachers 
September, 


Col- 
1938, 


J. R. Shannon, ‘‘A Comparison of Highly Suc- 


cessful Teachers, Failing Teachers, and Average 
Teachers at the Time of Graduation From Indiana 
State Teachers College.’’ Edueational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, January, 1940, pp. 43-51. 

‘J. R. Shannon, ‘‘Post-College Success of Forty 
Debaters.’ Teachers College Journal, May, 1943, 
pp. 108-109, 119. 

7Gerald C. Carter and J. R. Shannon, ‘Adjust- 
ment and Personality Traits of Athletes and Non- 
Athletes.’’ School Review, February, 1940, pp. 127- 
130. 


An Out-of-School Activity 


Program for Teen-Agers 


HIS is a report on a community youth 

recreation program which is still in 

the process of development and ex- 
perimentation. The program was initiat- 
ed after much thought and discussion by 
both young people themselves and by in- 
terested adults and is being carried for- 
ward on the basis of the following prem- 
ises ; 

(1) that an out-of-school recreation 
program for teen-agers is justified 
in the community by the interest 
shown by the young people and by 
the community’s recognition of the 
need for such a program; 
that a youth recreation program, 
if intelligently planned, can serve 
as a valuable supplement to the 
school-sponsored activity program; 
that an out-of-school recreation 
program for teen-agers, to be most 
effective, must be planned in view 
of and coordinated with the school 
sponsored activity program. 


Accomplishments so far have been en- 
couraging, but several large problems, to 
be discussed below, still stand in the way 
of achieving a satisfactory program. From 
their experiences in the early stages of 
the program’s development, the partici- 
pants hope to gain an insight toward the 
solution of such problems and the ability 
to bring their dreams into reality. 


Community Background 


The Town of New Castle in Westchest- 
er County, New York, at present serves 
as the civil body responsible for recreation 


(2) 
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in and around the communities of Chappa- 
qua and Millwood. Because of the peculiar 
geographic boundaries of the Township, 
some of its 8000 odd population live as 
much as 10 or 12 miles from the facilities 
that are available for recreation, thereby 
complicating the planning of a program 
designed to serve the whole community: 
The community is for the most part made 
up of upper middle class families whose 
bread-winners commute to New York City 
daily. Socially the town is remarkably 
democratic; politically it is definitely Re- 
publican. 

The continuing growth of the Town in 
recent years has been due to a large ex- 
tent to the quality of education available 
in the Central School District which serves 
a large part of the area. The school has 
an excellent reputation and has served to 
attract manv voung couples to the com- 
munity. Within the school organization, 
considerable emphasis is given to those 
activities whch are considered essential 
by “progressive” educators. Education is 
recognized as living for young people, 
rather than as mere “preparation for liv- 
ing’, and curricular and extra-curricular 
programs reflect, in part at least, this 
philosophy. 

The high school building, under the 
direction of a far-sighted school board 
and principal, has become a real commu- 
nity center, a community school. Nearly all 
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Town-sponsored recreation activities are 
held in the school without cost to the Rec- 
reation Commission, which administers 
such activities. The building is also avail- 
able for use by any and all organized 
groups in the community at a minimum 
cost. During the first three months of 
1947, approximately 25,000 persons used 
the building for activities other than class- 
es for the school-age group; this in a 
building which was designed to provide 
for approximately 600 students. Use for 
extra-school activities during the school 
year has become so nearly maximum that 
plans to meet future needs are being con- 
sidered now. 

At present, recreational programs and 
planning in the community are the re- 
sponsibility of the Recreation Commission, 
which is made up of five men appointed 
by the Town Board, and the Recreation 
Director, who is appointed by the Com- 
mission and paid by the Town. The poli- 
cy-making and financial powers rest with 
the Commission, which operates on a 
budget furnished by the Town from taxes. 
A Recreation Advisory Committee, made 
up of representatives from each of the 
community’s organizations, acts as a sup- 
porting and advisory body to the Commis- 
sion. This group gives the Commission 
a means of direct contact with a majority 
of the people in the community and helps 
to keep the recreation program in line 
with the needs and desires of the individu- 
als who pay for the program through tax- 
es. 
Recreational facilities in the community 
are limited. Except for the school facili- 
ties mentioned above plus a limited a- 
mount of play space in connection with 
the school, little in the way of recreation- 
al space or equipment is available: There 
are no tennis courts, baseball field, swim- 
ming pool, nor outdoor playground equip- 
ment for the youngsters. Plans for the 
erection of recreation facilities are being 
made, but possibilities for their appear- 
ance in the near future seem limited. 

The teen-age group in the community 
has expressed its desire for a fuller pro- 
gram and its willingness to help bring 
such a program into existence. At pres- 
ent, the recreation program for this 
group consists of an Open House Party in 
the school every other Saturday evening. 
This activity is officially sponsored by 
the Recreation Commission but is made 
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possible only through the efforts and sup- 
port of the “Chappaqua Dads’, a group of 
men organized for the express purpose 
of doing things for the “kids”. The party 
program which generally consists of roll- 
er skating, informal sports, movies, dane: 
ing, and free refreshments has proved a 
tremendous success. Although it success. 
fully meets a definite need of the young. 
sters, it has the disadvantages of being 
something done “for” rather than “by” 
the young people themselves. 

The “kids” appreciate the Open House 
Programs as a good start toward what 
they want, but they continually point out 
that it is only a step in the right direction, 
In spite of their full school schedules, 
many afternoons and evenings seem to 
hang heavy on their hands, and almost 
any day you can find part of the gang in 
the town drugstore chatting, sipping cokes, 
wishing for a place of their own to go to, 
and, in the process, trying the patience of 
a very patient and sympathetic druggist. 
Juvenile delinquency in the usual sense 
of the word is not known in the town, yet 
every now and then some of the fellows 
find themselves in trouble because they 
chose the wrong kind of an activity to oc- 
cupy their free time. 

Over six months ago the Commission 
recognized its responsibility to the young 
people and began to seek the necessary 
space for opening a club house for them. 
This search is still going on without any 
immediate prospect of finding the neces- 
sary empty barn, building, or store. The 
possibility of providing the needed facili- 
ties by building are hampered not only 
by the high cost of construction today, 
but also by the fact that land for such 
expansion is not in the possession of the 
Town or the School Board at present. This 
is essentially the basic problem holding 
back expansion of any phase of the com- 
munity’s recreational program. _. 

In spite of the obstacles, the commu- 
nity’s recreation program moves ahead. 


The youth program especially has caught } 


the enthusiasm of the adults, as well as 
that of the young people, and plans for 
tomorrow are slowly becoming realities 
today. 
The Development of Proposed Youth 
Recreation Program 

In order to take advantage of the en- 
thusiasm and interest of the teen-age 
group in a recreational activity program, 
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it was agreed informally between the rec- 
reation director and the young people that 
a plan of what was wanted would be de- 
cided upon. An organization to put the 
plan into effect would be started and, un- 
til such time as the dreamed-about can- 
teen could be developed, a program of rec- 
reational activities would be planned and 
sponsored by the group, with the assist- 
ance of the director. 

First. came the organization of the 
youth club. At an open meeting of high 
school students interested in a ‘canteen’, 
a steering committee of five was chosen 
by lot from the group who expressed a 
desire to serve on such a committee. This 
committee then met and drew up a tenta- 
tive plan for the future. Although there 
was no official group to approve or dis- 
approve, the ideas included were discussed 
in several more open meetings, and the 
form of the plan was made to satisfy the 
consensus. 

It was agreed that all residents of the 
Town of New Castle in the ninth grade 
and upward to the age of twenty and 
those students in the high school who did 
not reside in the Town should be eligible 
for membership. The usual officers were 
to be elected from the junior class or be- 
low, with the president always a junior 
when elected. Provision for membership 
of out-of-high-school youth was also made. 
Problems of dues, committees necessary 
to carry on the jobs connected with run- 
ning a club house or canteen, etc., were 
discussed, but final decision regarding 
such matters was postponed until the pos- 
sibility of acquiring the necessary space 
became more imminent. Suggestions in 
these matters, however, were considered, 
and a study of the methods of other youth 
canteens was started. 

The Recreation Commission was next 
approached by the young people and was 
asked for official backing. Such support 
was promised as forthcoming as soon as 
the young people’s plans for the future 
were more completely worked out. 

The youngsters had already recognized 
the need for adult sponsorship, and so 
how approached the “Dads Club”, whom 
they knew as friends, regarding such 
sponsorship. Again the answer was a 
tentative yes. More definite affirmation 
and help were promised when the young 
people had gotten organized. 

More meetings were held, and ideas re- 
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garding facilities that seemed desirable 
and programs that sounded appealing be- 
gan to accumulate and take shape. The 
“canteen” began to mean the place where 
the gang could gather for talking, soft- 
drinks, table tennis, dancing, or informal 
meetings. Programs to provide outlets for 
special interests were talked about, and 
the equipment necessary for all this was 
weighed in dollars and cents. Through all 
of the planning and discussion, the de- 
sirability of avoiding conflicts with or 
duplication of school or community group- 
sponsored activities was recognized. Par- 
ticipation in and availability of each ac- 
tivity was to be considered before pro- 
grams were planned. This was to be a 
program designed to supplement, not sup- 
plant, what was already available. 

As the group pushed its plans forward, 
it became obvious that specific, elected 
officers were necessary, and that plans 
for a summer recreation program for 
teen-agers should be made. A committee 
met to nominate officers and _ soon 
found itself faced with the dilemma of 
too few offices for too many interested 
and capable people. Finally it was decid- 
ed that the solution lay in a plan of elect- 
ing a board of governors made up of ten 
persons. This board would elect its own 
officers, appoint committees, and get the 
club program into action. Any person 
who was interested in serving on the Board 
of Governors was to be given the oppor- 
tunity to signify such interest and there- 
by become a candidate. A questionnaire 
was being planned to determine what ac- 
tivities should be provided for in the sum- 
mer program. By adding a question re- 
garding interest in the Board of Gover- 
nors of the club, the problem of nomina- 
tions was solved. By agreement with the 
school authorities and the General Or- 
ganization Council, the questionnaire will 
be filled out by all of the students in their 
homeroom meetings, under the direction 
of the General Organization representa- 
tive. The list of nominees for the Board 
will be voted on at an open meeting and 
will take over their duties following elec- 
tion. 

Further steps in putting the above plans 
into action wait on the results of the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Plans for the Future 

Next steps have been considered, how- 

ever, and although they may be modified, 
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they are expected to follow something of 
the following pattern. 

When the Board of Governors has taken 
office, it will choose its officers and com- 
mittee heads and will make committee as- 
signments on the basis of preferences in- 
dicated on the questionnaire. Next a con- 
stitution will be drawn up to set down 
briefly the rules deemed necessary. Fol- 
lowing its approval by the Board, the con- 
stitution will be presented to the member- 
ship for ratification. A charter will also 
be drawn up, and a request for its grant- 
ing will be presented to the Recreation 
Commission. Concurrently a committee 
wiil be planning recreational activities for 
the summer while other committees go to 
work on their special problems. 

Finally, it is hoped that a place for a 
“canteen” and a related program may be 
found. For the summer months, it may 
be possible to obtain the use of the school 
cafeteria and to fix it up as a club room 
for the group, but the youngsters would 


much prefer a place of their own. The 
chances of obtaining an excess army bar- 
racks building for such use are being con- 
sidered as are all other angles to the prob- 
lem. 


During the last few months many people 
in the community have indicated an in- 
terest in helping the young people achieve 
their aims. A general community rela- 
tions campaign is being planned by the 
voungsters. 
ing the chances of success of the whole 
undertaking through community service 
activities by the young people are being 
considered and planned. 


The director’s hopes for the future en- 
visage a program which will meet the im- 
mediate needs of the young people, sup- 
plement their in-school curricular and ex- 
tra-curricular activities, and give them an 
opportunity to become responsible, inter- 
ested and useful members of the commu- 
nity. 


Enriched Teaching Through 


Science Club Activities 


RGANIZATION of a_ high-school 
science club is one way for the alert 
science teacher to satisfy the scien- 
tific interests of his pupils. The organi- 
zation of such a club may be brought a- 
bout by a suggestion from the science 
teacher to one or more of his science class- 
es. However, it is still better when a pu- 
pil or a group of pupils take the initiative 
in requesting the formation of a club. Cer- 
tainly this desire should not be ignored by 
the teacher or adviser. The founding of 
a club in this maner is assured of initial 
success because it is built upon the inter- 
ests of its organizers. Continued suc- 
cess of the club is further assured if the 
edviser plays a behind-the-curtain role. 
The most important purpose of a sci- 
ence club is to promote and continue the 
interests of the club members in the dif- 
ferent fields of science. Another purpose 
is to learn, and when possible, practice 
the applications of science. This objec- 
tive, even if attained only to a small de- 
gree, will help the individuals adjust them- 
selves to the scientific world in which 
they live. The science club also provides 
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opportunities to perform experiments that 
are more complicated, and sometimes of 
a different nature, than those found in sci- 
ence laboratory manuals. Too, it affords 
an avenue for advanced intensive and 
extensive study along particular lines. 


Too, the opportunity to provide educa- 


‘onal and vocational guidance should not 
be overlooked. It often happens that the 
educational and vocational guidance pro- 
vided by the adviser will be the spark that 
leads some of the members of the club to 
follow vocations in one of the science 
fields. 

The science club is valuable in other re- 
spects. Who can deny its value as an in- 
strument for providing leadership train- 
ing and self-expression? It permits, in 
an informa! way, closer contacts between 
the science teacher and his pupils. There 
is no doubt that the successful club builds 
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better school spirit and cooperation. The 
science club also provides for its members 
an opportunity to carry on activities in 
a democratic way. It is a means of teach- 
ing democracy through interesting partic- 
ipation. 

There are several sources from which 
members for a club may be obtained. The 
science class, of course, is the logical place 
to look for prospective candidates. This 
does not mean, however, that those not 
taking science should be denied member- 
ship. The determining factor for eligi- 
bility for membership should be the genu- 
ine interest in scence on the part of those 
who wish to become members. In high 
schools with large enrollments, it is best 
to organize several clubs with different 
science teachers acting as advisers. Each 
club centered around a certain area of sci- 
ence. These clubs then cover such areas 
as radio, nature study, bird study, conser- 
vation, chemistry, physics, and photogra- 
phy. In the smaller high school with on- 
ly one science teacher, the club will neces- 
sarily have to take the form of a single 
organization with the science areas brok- 
en down according to the interests of the 
members. 


The writer has had experience with 
science clubs of different enrollments. The 
most effective of these clubs, with regard 
to guidance by the adviser and accom- 
plishments by the pupils, were those that 
had not more than twenty members. 

Several authorities have stated that the 
best time for club meetings is during 
school hours, preferably at the same time 
other club meetings or activities are be- 
ing carried on. Under this plan it is much 
easier to guide the activities of the club 
members. Too, the club adviser does not 
resent this plan, since it does not super- 
impose out-of-school hours on his daily 
teaching schedule. Bi-monthly meetings 
are usually sufficient to keep the interests 
of the members alive. Club parties and 
socials are more popular if held in the 
evening. 


Science clubs which become affiliated 
with a national organization will receive 
recognition and assistance in achieving 
success. This may be realized by mem- 
bership in the Science Clubs of America, 
1719 N. Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. 
C. On a voluntary basis, and at a club’s 
discretion, $2.00 annually may be con- 
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tributed to Science Clubs of America. This 
contribution is used in promoting the for- 
mation of science clubs in all schools. The 
contribution will bring an attractive club 
charter certificate and an official S.C.A. 
membership card for each member of the 
club. S.C.A. insignia pins, and embroid- 
ered felt emblems suitable for coat, sweat- 
er, dress, or arm band use may be obtain- 
ed for club members at a reasonable cost. 


Other valuable materials are sent with- 
out cost to the science club which becomes 
affiliated wth 8.C.A. To name only a 
few things, mention may be made of the 
following booklets and information: 1. 
How to Organize and Activate Your Sci- 
ence Club, 2. 1,000 Science Projects for 
Science Clubs, 3. Free and Low-Cost Ma- 
terials for Science Clubs, 4. S. C. A. Co- 
Projects (This permits clubs to undertake 
investigations and research with the co- 
operation of such agencies as the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, U. S. Weather 
Bureau, Forest Service and others). 5. 
Sponsor Guide (Tells what other science 
clubs are doing, describes ideas for as- 
sembly programs, and lists visual aids), 
6. Scholarship Opportunities, and 7. Books 
for Science Clubs. This list does not at- 
tempt to include all the useful services 
of this national organization. 


The scienve club of the University High 
School at the University of Wyoming is 
a member of Science Clubs of America. 
This club is called “The Electrons.” In 
March, 1948, through the interest and ef- 
forts of this club, the Wyoming Junior 
Academy of Science was organized. Guid- 
ance for the latter organization was pro- 
vided by some of the members of the Col- 
orado-Wyoming Academy of Science. Five 
Wyoming High Schools sent Science-ciub 
members to this first Junior Academy of 
Science meeting. Outstanding papers and 
projects were presented, and the meeting 
was considered a success by all who at- 
tended and participated. Two months lat- 
er, the Wyoming Junior Academy of Sci- 
ence met in a joint session with the Col- 
orado Junior Academy of Science in an- 
other successful meeting at Greeley, Col- 
orado. 


Organization and sponsorship of a suc- 
cessful science club can be made an en- 
joyable undertaking for the science teach- 
er who has the interest and progress of 
his pupils at heart. 
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Merging Subject Matter With Activity 


XTRA-CURRICULAR activities in- 

dicate the weaknesses prevalent in 

teaching more often than we some- 
times realize. Once we recognize this fact 
and turn its existence to our advantage, 
we can use those activities as aids to more 
effective teaching. 

Take my work, for instance. One of my 
several subjects is Social Conduct, a one- 
semester elective course in etiquette and 
appearance, offered to boys and girls in 
the eleventh and twelfth grades. By teach- 
ing a unit on etiquette and then creating 
that situation in extra-curricular activity, 
I can test the effectiveness of my teaching 
much better than if I were to depend sole- 
ly upon written and oral quizzes. 

In a course of this nature, knowledge 
must become a part of the everyday life 
of the individual if it is to be of real value. 
Having recognized this salient point, we 
try, by various devices, to help our stu- 
dents make the subject matter a vital part 
of their home, school, and social life. 

More specifically—after we’ study, in 
class, table manners and restaurant pro- 
cedure, we have a series of small dinners 
in downtown restaurants. We do not sim- 
ulate situations; we actually experience 
them. During the fifty-four dinners that 
we have had in the past four and a half 
years, not only the students have benefit- 
ed by the experience. I, too, have learned 
a great deal. These dinners have given 
me an invaluable insight into the needs 
of our teen-agers. 

““A boy seats the girl on his right.” True 
or false? “True,” says the student in 
class. Downtown, confused by the pres- 
ence of other diners in what is to him an 
unfamiliar setting, he sometimes fails 
to distinguish right from left. Two boys 
may rush to the same chair. When a nod 
from me sends the confused boy to the 
correct chair, he sheepishly realizes that 
it pays to pay more attention in class. 

Menus in class may seem complicated 
until analyzed, but they can be absolutely 
terrifying with a waitress hovering in 
the background. We send ours away until 
we have thoroughly discussed and listed 
the foods to be ordered. After that, the 
students can order with confidence. 

It is more or less easy to tell students 
how to cut meat and how to hold the knife 
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and fork during the process. Their do- 
ing it is another matter. Often I have 
to demonstrate this procedure while they 
watch, and then offer suggestions as they 
do it themselves. Classroom teaching is 
not enough. 

The cutting edge of the knife belongs 
toward the center of the plate after the 
knife has once been used. The students 
know that; yet our dinners prove that 
even this simple placement must be prac- 
ticed if it is to become mechanical. 

Handling flat silver involves more pos- 
sible errors than a person might think. 
These errors must first be recognized if 
they are to be overcome. Recognized, then 
banished in class? In-service training is 
much more effective. 

A student drinking coffee sometimes 
holds his cup glass-fashion. Afraid of 
the handle? No, afraid of himself, so 
he blunders in spite of his knowledge. 
Practice in unfamiliar situations will de- 
velop his poise. If he tries to run his 
thumb through the handle of his cup and 
finds the opening too small, he usually 
asks what to do. Chances are, he will 
know how to lift a cup the next time. 

These errors, offered in hit-and-miss 
fashion, are but a fraction of those ob- 
served at our dinners. The point is this: 
Without these extra-curricular dinners, I 
might have gone smugly about my class- 
room teaching, confident that innumerable 
Emily Posts and their masculine counter- 
parts were being turned out by the class- 
ful. By practice-teaching I have not only 
helped them put into practice the rules 
but from first-hand experience I know 
better now what to stress in class: 

Next semester we plan to extend this 
practice to include some home parties. The 
class members will be the invited guests, 
but every guest will have had full instruc- 
tion as to his duties before the night of 
the party. “The Party Perfect?” Not 
at all. But we are counting on the party 
flaws to indicate our weaknesses in class- 
room party instruction, because we feel 
certain that teaching a la extra-curricular 
activity is definitely worthwhile. 
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A Student Democracy Within School Walls 


ESTAL Central School places a 

strong emphasis on instruction in 

the principles of democracy and the 
responsibilties of the citizen who is for- 
tunate enough to live under such a form 
of government. This instruction has its 
source in a representative group of high 
school students styled The Student Con- 
gress. These students are duly elected 
representatives from each room ranging 
from grades seven through twelve. This 
congress meets regularly each Monday 
during the activity period—the last peri- 
od in the school day. 


This Student Congress is a smooth-func- 
tioning and well-regulated form of stud- 
ent participation in school government. It 
should not be confused with the ordinary 
type of student council, a form which has 
had to be abandoned in many schools be- 
cause of its conflicting too often with es- 
tablished administrative policies. 


How then does the Vestal Central Stud- 
ent Congress manage to operate so suc- 
cessfully? The mechanics of operation 
should tend to explain this in part. It 
is modeled along the lines of our national 
government. The three main divisions— 
legislative, executive, and judicial—are 
clearly defined. Like our national govern- 
ment, a system of checks and balances 
tend to keep legislation within the bounds 
of propriety as well as to afford a careful 
and well-supervised review of proposed 
“legislation”. The Congress is divided in- 
to the bi-cameral form of a House of Rep- 
resentatives and Senate. Each homeroom, 
like a State in our National Government, 
is entitled to one representative for each 
ten registered students. These duly elect- 
ed representatives collectively constitute 
the membership in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Senate, on the other hand, 
is composed of the general class officers 
of the freshman, sophomore, junior, and 
senior classes. 


The executive branch of this model stu- 
dent government consists of the school 
president, vice-president, secretary, and 
treasurer and appointed cabinet officers. 
The vice-president occupies the same po- 
sition as our national vice-president, in 
that he is presiding officer of the senate. 
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The house of representatives also follows 
the example of our national body in elect- 
ing one of their number as “Speaker”. 
They also elect a clerk. 


The judicial branch, comparable to the 
judiciary of our national government, has 
the power to “declare laws unconstitution- 
al”. This function is exercised by the 
supervising principal and his assistant 
administrators. This last step is an im- 
portant one, for it means that the stud- 
ents are not actually “running the school” 
nor are they “running away with the 
school” by being delegated any unques- 
tioned authority, but are definitely co- 
operating in the administration. On the 
other hand, many bills which have tended 
to improve the school and are truly con- 
sistent with local school policy have been 
passed, signed by the speaker, president 
of senate and president of student con- 
gress, and have been heartily approved by 
our principal. Such measures are in ef- 


fect today and are satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 


Strict adherence to the principles of 
parliamentary procedure and accepted na- 
tional congressional decorum are insisted 
on. For this particular direction, one of 
the members of the faculty who it so hap- 
pens is a political science major and has 
also had the advantage of being in public 
life prior to teaching, advises the students 
on such matters as the proper way to ad- 
dress the speaker, the proper form for 
drawing up proposed legislation, and on 
the principles of debate, etc. He always 
insists that a student seeking recogni- 
tion in the “house”, for example, address 
the presiding officers as Mr. (or Madam) 
speaker; and that the particular student 
seeking recognition state his (or her) 

vme and the homeroom that he (or she) 
represents, after the fashion of congress- 

‘en in our national body in giving the 
‘ame of his district or state. Such name, 


designation, and subject are duly recorded 
in the “record”. 


~ ):, John Dewey states “Education is 
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c”’. We here at Vestal have the feeling 
that youth living under a democracy with- 
in our school and being taught the fund- 
amentals of our democratic way of life 
will be willing and eager to accept respon- 
sibilties as citizens, not only in going to 
the polls to vote on election day, but also 
in helping in the selection of candidates 
by identifying themselves with the politi- 
cal party of their choice and striving 
through the primary to obtain clean, hon- 
est government. 

Student candidates here at Vestal be- 
long to one of the two political parties 
into which the student body is divided. 
Here again an attempt has been made to 
parallel accepted American principles of 
government. A caucus of the parties is 
held. After candidates are selected and 
after a week or more of speech-making 
and display of posters advertising the 
virtues of certain candidates, the stu- 
dents actually ‘go to the polls’ and, using 
regular voting machines in closed booths, 
indicate the candidates of their choice. 
The local town government cooperates in 
furnishing the voting machines. 


Good citizenship is exemplified every- 
where at Vestal Central School. Our gen- 
ial Supervising Principal, Mr. Stephen O. 
Salmon, has jokingly offered a dollar for 
any pencil mark found in student rest- 
rooms or in the corridors. To date no 
one has claimed any money, for the walls 
are free from marks now as they were ov- 
er ten years ago, when the school was con- 
structed. The students have excellent 
manners, are considerate of their teachers 
and of the administrative officers. Their 
conduct on the athletic field is exemplary. 
They maintain excellent discipline in study 
halls and at noon-time in the cafeteria. 
Never have I seen a pupil of Vestal Cen- 
tral School take out a cigarette on any 
school property. I have yet to hear a 
display of profane or indecent language 
among the students. I believe this fine 
school citizenship is due in large part to 
the seriousness of our pupils in school 
government participation under capable 
but patient direction in the largest central 
school in New York State. 


Our ultimate objective or goal is to 
turn out or graduate, “A Good American 
Citizen”, one who knows what our form of 
government or American way of life is all 
about and what makes it tick. 
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A Parent’s Letter--1949 


To members of the Board of Education: 


Some years ago I married one of your 
local professional men and came here to 
make my home. Let me say that this is 
a lovely community in which to live. There 
is one thing, though, that is far from 
pleasing. 


Because of my special training, I was 
asked to work with groups of those people 
interested in young people—churches, Y, 
W. C. A., Campfire Girls, and so on. It 
wasn’t long before I overheard heated dis- 
cussions on secret societies. The subject 
vas somewhat new to me, but I learned 
that even adult friendships became strain- 
ed over the subject. 


This topic has been hashed over even 
in a group of third-graders, fought over 
in a group of mothers, caused a battle of 
words at various meetings where there 


are led by big sisters to believe that the 
‘orority is the biggest thing in high school. 
Fathers have requested various groups 
‘o try to make social life more interest- 
ing in other organizations, so that their 
daughters will not want to belong to those 
organizations that make them do all the 
obviously silly things that such clubs con- 
done and promote. We, in our family, 
hope that the whole thing is out of the 
picture of tomorrow, for we are endeavor- 
ing to teach our children to be democratic. 


The reason for this letter is to bring 
this matter to your attention. It has 
probably been discussed by your group be- 
fore, but it might be of interest to you to 
know that the parents of both boys and 
girls would appreciate some action on 
your part to give them the support that 
they need to cope with the problem. A 
few parents have tried to fight the battle 


single-handed, but that is almost impos- | 


sible. With action of the right authorities, 
this could be dealt with as it has in many 
other communities. Please give this mat- 
ter thought and consideration and, as par- 
ents yourselves, try to remedy a condition 
that is certainly not wholesome for the 
youth that we are trying so hard to teach 
consideration for the rights of others. 


A Very Interested Parent and Citizen 
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Square Dance Club 


few years ago, in one of the homes 

of our community, a small group of 

high school students gathered for 
an evening of sociability and fun. The 
incident was not an unusual one, but the 
real purpose of the gathering was to be 
somewhat different. Under the direction 
of one of the teachers, who had made a 
study of leisure time activities, they were 
going to learn to square dance. 

It turned out to be a happy and joyous 
adventure. The little group of pioneers 
went away with a surging enthusiasm. 
This enthusiasm was soon shared by others 
in school who quickly caught the spirit of 
the old-time dances: After these few years 
of experience, during which time we have 
learned and unlearned many things, we 
now sponsor an active organization of 
eighty members, who find in these old 
dances a delightful contagious sort of 
fun and a real source of wholesome recrea- 
tion. 

Since the club’s organization we have 
emassed a large supply of beautiful and 
lovely dances—Victorian quadrilles, West- 
ern squares, Cowboy dances, circle and 
long-way dances, the old Western rounds, 
waltzes, Schottische, Varsouvienne and 
many others rich in the heritage of A- 
merican and European folklore. Of cultu- 
ral interest also have been many of the 
strictly European folk dances—the Tango, 
Horras, Ace of Diamonds, Little Man in 
a Fix, Kalvelis, Troika, Green Sleeves, 
Chimes of Dunkirk, Spanish Waltz, Hol- 
di-ri-di-a. In these we find an entranc- 
ing tempo. Many of the steps are intri- 
cate but easy to learn. 

We learn a great deal when showing our 
dances to others—meeting new’ friends. 
Even the daily mail brings us new ideas 
for dances. And all of them are fun. Our 
keenest interest, however, centers in the 
Western Square Dances, brought to life 
for us through the untiring efforts and 
the spirited personality of Dr. Lloyd Shaw, 
Supt. of Cheyenne Mountain High School 
in Colorado Springs. 

Costuming in authentic Western atire 
and a versatile pianist and fiddler have 
gone far to enhance the interest in our 
club. Student participation in the calls 
and planning of the music and the dances 
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has been an added factor. Varoius op- 
portunities for exhibitions and programs 
before interested audiences has likewise 
given us additional inspiration. 


Training in the dances in our school be- 
gins with the fifth graders. Under the 
capable direction of Miss Ruth Howell, a 
sixth grade teacher, they are taught the 
rhythms, play-party and singing games— 
rudiments of simple folk dancing and 
they love them. In junior high school 
they begin to learn the more advanced 
dances, the squares and Western Rounds 
and a few European folk dances: 


Of unusual interest also in our commu- 
nity is the folk dancing by the adults, who 
got the idea from us. An active club of 
seventy-five enthusiastic couples meet once 
each month, “take down their hair’— 
that’s the expression they use—and they 
really go to it. It is fun to watch them. 
We laugh at their antics. Tradition and 
authenticity mean nothing to them. They 
break all the rules. They cut capers that 
no one would think of, but adults. Oh 
well, we won’t cry out against their viola- 
tions. They are our parents and we can’t 
afford to be too cynical and strict with 
them. Maybe such good wholesome fun 
will helv us solve the problem of parental 
delinquency that we hear so much about 
+hese days. 


“In all seriousness, we do feel, young 
and old alike, that these happy experiences 
of plaving and dancing together in the 
old fashioned way is one of the finest ex- 
pressions of true democracy. If we can 
play together, we can work together. These 
and manv others are the values which the 
people of our community have derived 
from these happy evenings together, and 
the impact of these experiences has be- 
come rooted deep into the lives of many 
people in this little Chicago suburb where 
one finds a lively melting pot of many 
nationalities, races and creeds. Americans 
all—we do not know one group from the 
other and nobody cares. 
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The activities of our high school organi- 
zation centers around our regular club 
meetings the second and fourth Mondays 
of each month. All business matters are 
handled by an executive board consisting 
of the officers and two members from 
each class. Once each semester we have 
a Square Dance Jamboree, during which 
time no new dances are taught: Every- 
body wears his square dance costume, if 
he has one. There is plenty of dancing, 
with variations and changing of partners. 
On various occasions, we have invited 
high school guests from eight or ten of 
the neighboring schools. 

For many members of the club, one of 
the high-lights of the school year is an 
all-day cruise on Lake Michigan. This trip 
is usually taken soon after the close of 
school in the spring. 

By far our most adventurous endeavor 
is the United Nations Folk Festival which 
is held each February during American 
Brotherhood Week. 

With the purpose in mind of encourag- 
ing a continued interest in folk music and 
dancing, both of American and foreign 
origin, and to provide an opportunity for 
the various folk groups to coordinate their 
activities to the common interest and en- 
joyment of all, we invite nine different 
ethnic groups from around Chicagoland 
to cooperate with us in preparing our pro- 
gram. Throughout the two hours of fes- 
tivities, the various groups present in col- 
orful pageantry the authentic folk dances 
and music of their native lands. 

Among the very fine groups which have 
appeared on our program are the Aleitis 
Folk Dancers (Lituanian), the Harp and 
Shamrock Club (Irish), the Country Dance 
Society, Czechoslovakian Youth Federa- 
tions, the Uyeda Sisters Japanese Danc- 
ers, Festival dances of the College of Jew- 
ish Studies, the Danish Folk Group and 
Schuhplattler-Verdin “Gams  Gebrig” 
(Austrian). Several of these groups have 
performed in National folk Festivals in 
many of our leading cities—Cleveland, 
New York, St. Louis, Philadelphia and 
Washington, D. C. The Czechoslovakian 
group was sent on a tour of Central Eur- 
ope last spring. 

The bringing together of such a large 
group of well trained dancers and coor- 
dinating them into a well balanced inter- 
woven program of dances is an experi- 
ence of great value. Every student in 
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the club makes some small contribution 
toward the success of the adventure—from 
the arduous task of general chairman 
through the various committees: arrange- 
ments, program planning, lighting, stag- 
ing, tickets, publicity, properties, ushers, 
hosptiality, transportation, and refresh- 
ments. There is not a dull moment for 
anyone. 


As to the performers—they love it. 
These old dances of national origin are 
packed with hidden treasures of value and 
they know it. As Dr. Lloyd Shaw ex- 
plains, ‘The dance is a thing filled with 
vital human beauty. These steps and fig- 
ures go back to our very early ancestors. 
Rhythm and form are a basic part of our 
lives—to follow this rhythm—to be a part 
of the vibrant flowing pattern of a dance 
seems to answer a deep and fundamental 
hunger in our very blood streams.” All 
the dancers of our festival program and 
other guests are received with a warm 
welcome by our students and our audi- 
ence alike, and they seem to conform truly 
to the philosophy of Dr. Shaw. 

As to the spectators—interest in the 
Festival has exceeded our fondest expec- 
tations. Each year we play to an over- 
capacity crowd. All tickets are sold out 
long before time for the performance. It 
is an interesting experience to watch the 
expressions in the audience. The pro- 
gram naturally must move swiftly. A 
hushed silence seems to sweep the crowd- 
ed auditorium each time the doors open 
and in turn each group enters in gay and 
brilliant costumes, smiling gaily, beaming 
with a certain sense of confidence and 
pride, ready to present to a friendly and 
appreciative audience the songs and danc- 
es of their cultural heritage. 

None of these groups are professionals, 
and none are paid for their exhibition 
work. All are members of some strong 
ethnic organization. Like our students 
here in school, and our adult group of 
folk dancers, they love these old dances 
for their intrinsic and cultural value, and 
they delight in showing them to others. 
On some occasions, close to two hundred 
performers have appeared on our pro- 
gram, ranging in age from eight-year 
olds to middle-aged adults. 

Some of the more familiar dances which 
have been presented on our program are 
the “Irish Jig’, “The Highland Fling”, 
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the “Dargason’’, the “Sailor’s Hornpipe’, 
the “Sevillanas’”, the “Figurentanz’”, the 
“Chiapanicas”, the ““Malunelis”, the “‘Star- 
oceske Polka’’, the “Jewish Horrass’’, the 
“Palais Glide”, and the ““Muzur’’, a Polish 
Natonal Dance. 


After the performance, the dancers 
gather in the high school cafeteria for 
food and a social chat. After refresh- 
ments, the younger set, and those who 
have the vitality to carry on, scamper 
to the gymnasium for an hour session of 
general folk dancing under the direction 
of the various group leaders. 


In planning a program of this nature, 
we have in mind many educational ob- 
jectives. Besides the worthwhile experi- 
ences of working out detailed plans, mak- 
ing new friends and learning new dances, 
we primarily expect to teach to the stu- 
dents of our school and to our public an 
understanding and an avpreciation of the 
folklore of other lands and to give to our 
community something authentically rich 
in the national fabric from which we have 
woven a culture. We have adopted as a 
theme for our festival each year “Under- 
standing and World Peace”. It is our 
hope that in some small way, through such 
wholesome interchange of folk music and 
art, we may help to overcome intolerance 
and discrimination because of race or na- 
tionality and to contribute to a pattern of 
World Peace and Brotherhood. 





Students’ Experimental 
Fund 


ELIZABETH PILANT 


Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


ACH college and high school should 

set aside annually a certain sum for 

the student council to spend in try- 
ing out some idea which it considers is 
most likely to benefit the school and com- 
munity. The idea must be new to the com- 
munity, student-selected, and _ student- 
managed and student-developed. 


Much of the strength of our form of 
government and economic system arises 
from the freedom left us to discover and 
develop new methods and _ institutions 
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without having to resort to violent revolu- 
tion to remodel the status quo. Our schools 
should emphasize that peaceful, progres- 
sive change is as much a part of our demo- 
cratic way of life as are individual liber- 
ty and economic freedom. 


In student group dynamics our schools 
have a source of creative energy and initi- 
ative comparable to that made available 
to industry by the unlocking of the atom. 
In fact, the individual student is the atom 
of our educational system upon whose 
powers we are but partially drawing at 
present: 


Students, being unused to taking part 
in the handling of school and community 


problems, may be hesitant at first. They 
may think it is just another ruse to get 
them to work harder or to impress their 
parents or to attract newspaper report- 
ers....as many of our educational innova- 
tions in the past may have been. 


But we can prove to them that we are 
in earnest by adopting at once some of 
their best ideas for immediate use. Even, 
if some of their ideas fail, the project has 
not failed. The project is training in the 
democratic process. and that cannot fail 
unless democracy fails. We might well 

‘k ourselves how many times do faculty- 
sponsored reforms amount to anything? 
In the long run, students are apt to be 
just as responsible in their school actions 
as we are responsive to their school needs. 


Your student council may be more than 
ready with suggestions they would like 
to try and that many of you would ‘like 
to see them try. School administrators 
may find that here is the safe way of get- 
ting ideas tested that they have been look- 
ing for all these years. 


Any school administrator can name 
many worthwhile student-sponsored activ- 
ities that have brought credit to school 
and community—such as, surveys of need- 
ed changes in city planning; problems of 
health, sanitation, and recreation; juve- 
nile delinquency; minority group coopera- 
tion; provisions for underprivileged 
groups; and community beautification. 
Such activities should be encouraged by 
an experimental fund which may be in- 
vested in new ventures. 
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Everyone Participates in Student Day 


TUDENT government everywhere is 

beset with the problem of how to 

make the student body conscious of its 
workings, not by working under it but 
with it. 

The method for which we are all grop- 
ing is one which meets with the unani- 
mous approval of administration, faculty, 
and students. Of the activities which 
may be compiled as legitimate activities 
of student government, one calls for the 
participation directly of every member of 
the school organization, and that is “Stu- 
dent Day.” The possibilties are apparent. 

To many of us, this recalls the “an- 
archy” which reigned when student days 
were held in our past experience. We re- 
member the lost time, the remarks of 
“teacher’s pets’, the disturbances in parts 
of the school, which ended in many cases 
in the teachers “taking over” with the 
solemn resolve that it shall not happen 
again. 

If we do not discard the idea, we may 
find that it is good, only the planning poor. 
The student council at Towson (Md.) was 
determined that this problem could be 
solved in a workable way. With the ex- 
perience of the upper classmen to guide 
them, they discarded “Student Day”, 
which had not been completely success- 
ful, due to the immature “teachers” on 
the lower grade levels, and substituted 
“Senior Day’. If results are indicated 
by enthusiastic reception (and reaction) 
by students, faculty, administration, and 
student leaders in its two trials, then their 
plan was a complete success. 

The procedure, which was carefully 
planned and carried out, was as follows: 

(1) The Student Council discussed the 
problem, decided on a ‘Senior Day”, 
and appointed a committee. 

(2) This committee met with Senior 
officers and sponsors of the Senior 
class and Council to draw up their 
plans. 

(3) These were presented to the prin- 
cipal, who accepted the plan, sub- 
ject to faculty approval. 

(4) Representatives of the Council 
appeared before the faculty and 
presented the plan. After discus- 
sion, the faculty voted unanimous 
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Maynarp B. HENry 


Student Government Sponsor, 
Towson Figh School, 
Towson, Maryland 


approval. 
(5) The committee of S.G.A. and class 
representatives then completed 


their plans and assumed responsi- 
bility for carrying them out. 

(6) Application forms were presented 
to the homerooms by Senior repre- 
sentatives. Students wishing to 
participate made their applications 
for the positions desired on a mim- 
eographed form, listing periods 
during which their classes were 
held, and their qualifications. The 
applications of students electing to 
fill each position were then sorted 
by the student committee and pre- 
sented to the teacher employers for 
approval. 

(7) After selection of the student 
teachers, each successful candidate 
prepared his daily plans for the 
class work, following the course 


outline, and submitted them to the | 
teacher whom he or she would dis- | 
When these were finally ar- | 


place. 
ranged, the plans were complete. 
As “Senior Day” dawned, the ringing 
of the first bell found the Seniors in com- 
plete charge. The early arrivals found 
themselves greeted by a “Dawn Patrol”, 
who took charge of the rooms where the 
students were assigned. Absentees found 


their slips being issued by the student As- ; 


sistant Principal. Homeroom exercises 
and roll-taking were in charge of Seniors. 
Seniors took over all monitorial posts. 
Students removed from class for miscon- 
duct found the Senior President in the 
office handing down their “sentences” 
or admonitions. Student janitors perforn- 
ed all usual duties. Most important, of 
course, were the Seniors in complete 
charge of each class, following the reg- 
ular day’s procedures. All other seniors 
were distinguished by cards bearing their 
names and class colors. 

The results more than justified the ef- 
fort. From student and faculty comments 
alike came a unanimous agreement that 
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the day had been a success. The results 
as weighed by the students were summed 
up as follows: 


(1) The students in charge became bet- 
ter acquainted with the problems 
of the teacher, janitor, principal, 
and monitor. They began to see 
the school as a whole. 


The teacher had an opportunity not 
only to see the leaders from the 
vantage point of the student, but 
also to see the students of their 
classes from students’ view. 

(3) All students realized the coopera- 
tion shown by the administration, 
faculty, and students required in 
such a project. 

(4) The faculty became more conscious 
of the fact that students are will- 
ing and able to accept responsibili- 
ty. 

(5) Those participating were given an 
opportunity to lead in a real-life 
project on an adult level. 

(6) From a faculty standpoint, it of- 
fered a vocational tryout for a 
large number of prospective teach- 
ers who might never have been giv- 
en such an opportunity. 

When the day was over, the feeling 
still remained that here is a school that 
is “our school’, because “we” were a def- 
inite part of it. Everyone had cooperated, 
from the principal to the lowliest fresh- 
man, in making the day a success. 


(2) 





Team Competition 
Develops Citizenship 


ELIZABETH MEEHAN.... 


Student Council President, 
Villa Maria Academy, 
Malvern, Penna. 


TUDENT interest places any project 

on the road to success. That is how 

the student leaders at Villa Maria A- 
cademy, Malvern, Pennsylvania, account 
for the success of the Blue and White 
teams, which function throughout the 
school year. 


The student body is evenly divided so 
that every girl is a member either of the 
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Blue or of the White team. As a member 
she co-operates with her teammates in all 
activities and strives for good marks in 
her class work, for everything is carried 
out on this team basis. 


Each quarter, the members elect their 
captains, whose duty it is to help maintain 
good team spirit and to encourage partici- 
pation in every school undertaking. Drives 
for membership in the athletic association, 
for tickets to the card party and the sen- 
ior play, and for ads and subscribers for 
the yearbook are major ones that call for 
genuine team spirit and good publicity. 
The girls are kept team-conscious through 
the captains and team representatives in 
the classroom. 


A number of points, determined by the 
president of the athletic association and 
by the moderator, are awarded to the 
winning team at the end of each drive. 
Working on this basis brings more sup- 
port to classes and organizations, be- 
cause projects sponsored by the teams se- 
cure the co-operation of everyone in the 
school. 


Filling baskets with food for the poor, 
stamp drives, tournaments, and surprise 
check-ups likewise become team activities 
and, as such, earn points for the teams. 
School work, too, is included in the point 
system. Every student who attains a 
weekly average of 85 or over merits one 
point per subject for her team. 


Students are kept posted through the 
team news on the bulletin board by an- 
nouncements at meetings called by the 
captains. All points are tallied, and at 
the end of a quarter the winning team re- 
ceives the blue and white pennant. A 
party is given by the good sports of the 
opposite team. These parties and the 
annual Blue-White team basketball game 
provide fun for all. 

Because the sisters, leaders, captains 
and students all do their share and enjoy 
doing it, every activity can be success- 
fully carried out through teams, thus e- 
liminating class rivalry or favoritism. 
Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors, and 
Seniors appreciate the system—not just 
because of the fun and the success of pro- 
jects—but because school spirit centers 
around these teams and team-conscious 
Villa Marians work hard for a “90” in 
School Citizenship. 
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Sportsmanship Trophy 


ECAUSE one student council had 
an dea, all West Suburban Confer- 
ence member schools are profiting 


with improved school spirit. Realizing 
that rivalry helps to build school spirit, 
but wrong attitudes on the part of the 
students who create that school spirit can 
wreck good inter-school relations and fos- 
ter poor citizenship, members of the stu- 
dent councils of the conference schools sat 
down and talked over means of building 
fair play, cooperation, sportsmanship, and 
school spirit. That’s where the West Sub- 
urban Conference Sportsmanship Trophy 
comes in. Before it was created, members 
of the conference had complex problems 
to solve such as how to stop the destruc- 
tion of school property, mostly by stu- 
dents not taking part in sports. 


In 1946, the Hinsdale Township High 
School Student Council, upon the sugges- 
tion of the students who had discussed the 
problems in home rooms, decided to launch 
a project for the member schools of the 
conference—Downers Grove, Glenbard, 
Hinsdale, La Grange, Maine, Riverside, 
Brookfield, and York. Representatives of 
these schools conferred to make prelimi- 
nary plans, and at the spring conference 
of the student councils in 1947, definite 
plans were made for starting a system of 
rating schools on sportsmanship. By the 
spring of 1948, Hinsdale offered to pro- 
vide the Sportsmanship Trophy to be a- 
warded at the end of the 1948-49 sports 
season to the school in the conference with 
the highest rating for the year. The rat- 
ing system was established and in full 
operation at the beginning of the fottball 
season of 1948. 


During the evolution of the Sportsman- 
ship Trophy project, three rating forms 
have been used. The present rating sheet 
makes it possible to rate schools accord- 
ing to points as a means of ranking and 
rating school spirit and attitudes of the 
student body in general before, during and 
following an. athletic contest, and as a 
means of averaging scores of the member 


schools. 
The present trophy will be a permanent 


trophy this year. It will become a re- 
volving trophy beginning with the 1949- 
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Miss NaiwENE Goy, 


Teacher of English 
Hinsdale Township High School 
Hinsdale, Illinois 


50 school year. 

A central committee of representatives 
from the student councils of the confer- 
ence schools acts as a coordinating group 
to revise rating methods and to discuss 
mutual problems. The fact that they have 
used three forms during six months indi- 
eates their ability to meet problems as 
they arise. 

Backed by the conference school super- 
intendents, the Sportsmanship Trophy is 
the culmination of work started by Don 
Chipman, president of the Hinsdale Stud- 
ent Council. The project has been devel- 
oped with the assistance of Principal 0. 
C. West, of Hinsdale, and the former 
Hinsdale Student Council sponsor, Mrs. 
Marie Phillips, who helped to lay the foun- 
dations. Mr. Eugene L. Hammer, pres- 
ent Hinsdale Student Council sponsor, 
has worked with the various Hinsdale 
and Conference committees in setting up 
a rating sheet that will make it possible 
for the Sportsmanship Committe, the 
sponsor, and the principal of each school 
to arrive at a score for each athletic e- 
vent. Present ratings award points for 
five classifications—superior, above aver- 
age, average, acceptable, and inferior. 

The Sportsmanship Committees base 
their ratings on the following points each 
season: 





BASKETBALL 

No. Acts of Poor Sportsmanship 

i Unfair or excessively rough playing by 
either team 

2. Excessive “booing” 

i Fighting between opponents—in stands, 
on the floor, or after the game 

4. Damage done to the campus (of either 


school) or on the grounds and building 
5 Excessive rowdiness 
6. Heckling of officials 
7. Rattling of a player during “free-throw” 
8 Heckling of players 
9 Heckling of cheerleaders 
0 Intentional “drowning out” or monopo- 


lizing of cheers. (Not to be confused 
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with a cheer simutaneously led) 

Poor student body attitude toward the 

game’s results 
Members of the conference schools are 
realizing that the entire student body is 
responsible for good sportsmanship, not 
merely the players on the team. When 
the ratings are made known to the re- 
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spective schools, students discuss their 
school’s rank and are quick to point out 
that good sportsmanship is good citizen- 
ship. Through the work of the student 
councils a definite means is instituted by 
the member schools to remedy and to im- 
prove any activities engaged in by cheer- 
ing sections during athletic contests. 


A School Aquarium 


N Menominee High School we have 

demonstrated in the last two years that 

an inexpensive classroom aquarium 
may easily become one of the most fasci- 
nating classroom Natural Science attrac- 
tions. The cry in the field of Education 
these days is for lifelike, purposeful, and 
vicarious experience for every youngster 
in our secondary schools. Is there any 
reason why the Biology laboratory should 
fall behind the tempo of the day? We 
think not, and we have introduced through 
our aquarium, exhibits found only in na- 
ture, that most instructive teacher, and 
through this medium we are attempting, 
in Menominee High, to enhance the teach- 
ing of laboratory biological science. 


Not all of our students are able to visit 
the aquarium in Chicago, which lies 400 
miles away. Therefore, we felt that, ev- 
en in our school and with limited funds, 
we might bring an aquarium experience 
to our students. 

After the installation of this aquarium, 
interest in the science of Biology has in- 
creased tenfold. Not only do students of 
the science come in to see this exhibit, but 
it has been observed that students not 
enrolled in science are likewise frequent 
visitors. This holds true between periods, 
during the noon hour, and before and af- 
ter school. 


To be sure, fortune has favored us with 
a splendid geographical position. Menomi- 
nee is situated directly on Lake Michigan, 
which is a wonderful source of marine 
life. From the shores of the Lake come 
stones, sand, and gravel. The stones were 
placed in the aquarium, cemented togeth- 
er, and built up to a height of about 13 
inches at one end of the basin: Sand and 
gravel made a filler between the stone 
walls. 

Each fall brings new aquarium delights. 
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THomas E. CHAMBERS 
Biology Instructor 
Menominee High School 
Menominee, Michigan 


We annually secure two or three toads, 
and often times several leopard frogs. 
These amphibians are then placed on the 
sand and gravel, where they can always 
be cool, and where they can be but a short 
distance from the water’s edge. Ledges 
are conveniently located among the rocks 
so that the toads and frogs may retire 
into seclusion, if they so desire. Truth to 
tell, they often do desire to escape the 
gaze of curious youngsters investigating 
this little bit of nature projected into the 
classroom. 


The word “aquarium” stems from the 
Latin word ‘aqua” meaning water, and 
what would an aquarium be without this 
most important element of nature? We 
keep our aquarium full of water to about 
one-half or one and a half inches from the 
top of the rock layer. This top layer slants 
into the water so that our incarcerated 
amphibians can easily crawl from the 
water, should they wish. 


; Youngsters soon realize that toads can 
in a short time become real pets. It does 
not take our students long to have these 


toads eating from their fingers. The dan- 


ger is that eager youngsters will over-feed 
these pets. No chance of starvation here! 
The lightning flash of the tongues of these 
toads provides a source of constant in- 
terest to young and old alike. On fre- 
quent occasions teachers from other de- 
partments come to visit and to express 
amazement at the display. 

For the purpose of feeding these aquar- 
ium inmates, we have found it advisable 
to purchase meal worms and feed -these 
whenever we feel it necessary. It is pos- 
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sible to cultivate meal worms and our sup- 
ply today stems directly from those pur- 
chased from the General Biological Supply 
House three years ago. As a variation in 
the diet, ground-up raw meat is extremely 
satisfactory. 1n the springtime, we like 
to keep earth worms as a food possibility. 
Students have a never-ending desire to 
observe the toads and newts struggling 
with the earthworms. If you, in your 
school situation, would desire to install 
an aquarium such as the one described it 
might be advisable to use toads instead of 
leopard frogs because the toads are easily 
tamed, while the leopard frogs do not take 
readily to the amenities of civilization. 
Our aquarium is a year-round project 
although in winter we find the toads hi- 
bernating for two or three months in the 
moist sand. At all times we have our 
‘uarium filled with various marine 
plants, fish trom the bay, goldfish, newts, 
nd snails. Students have gone on quests 
for these exhibits and they are proud to 
call this aquarium truly their own. Any 
school can do as we have done, even though 
they be in desert regions. The reward we 
in Menominee feel is self-evident in the 
increased interest the students display in 
their daily work. Perhaps your aquari- 
um display will not include as many types 
of divergent marine life as does ours, but 
we do believe we have a unique dual pur- 
pose marine aquarium, which could be 
duplicated in your scientific: adventure. 





“Your Manners 
Are Slipping” 


VELMA TAYLOR 

President, C-4 Commission, 

Senior High School, 

Waukesha, Wisc. 

-4 IS THE committee for courteous 
ent chivalrous conduct in Waukesha 

High School. It is composed of 
three student representatives each from 
the sophomore, junior, and senior classes, 
with a faculty advisor. 

A subject as intangible and delicate as 
courtesy is difficult to advertise or put 
across to the student body. In past years, 
posters depicting rules of courtesy, lists of 
suggestions in the weekly school paper, 
and quips in the daily announcements were 
the methods used to bring courtesy to 
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the minds of the students. The “Your 
Manners Are Slipping”’’, a truth and con- 
sequences, was not only the most effec- 
tive method of presenting problems and 
solutions dealing with courtesy, but also 
one of the most entertaining programs 
held the past year. 

The first order of business on this pro- 
gram was the announcement of the class 
winners of the Courtesy contest. Prior to 
the assembly program, a contest was held 
in each grade to elect the most courteous 
boy and the most courteous girl in that 
grade. The winners, who were crowned 
King and Queen for the day, were given 
a small prize and escorted to places of 
honor on the stage. 

One of the members of C--! served ag 
Mistress of Ceremcnies for the program. 
She used a prepared script because one 
assembly was broadcast over the local ra- 
dio station. The emcee had asked ten 
students in the assembly to participate in 
the program. 

A contestant was called to the micro- 
phone and asked a question such as “If 
a boy is walking down the street with 
two girls, does he walk in the middle, on 
the outside, or on the inside?” A bell was 
rung as soon as enough time had elapsed 
for an answer. The emcee then told the 
situation and the correct procedure, with 
answer—the outside—and repeated the 
comments to keep up the interest. 

If the question was answered incorrect- 
ly, as it usually was, the emcee read the 
consequence. The consequences followed 
the idea of the original question as close- 
ly as possible. For example, a boy was 
asked this question: If you were a girl 
wearing a pink formal and your escort 
brought you a corsage of orange tiger 
lilies, what would you do? The correct 
thing for the girl to do is wear the cor- 
sage in her hair, on her coat, or in some 
manner where the clash of colors is least 
evident. The boy who missed this question 
was asked to model a formal which C-4 
happened to have backstage. The audience 
roared with laughter at the mere sight 
of a boy wearing a girl’s formal. A boy 
who enjoys acting can make a very humor- 
ous demonstration. 

This “Your Manners Are Slipping” 
program was well received in Waukesha 
High School assemblies. The idea is worth 
a try in any school that is having diffi- 
culty in advertising courtesy. 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for September 








Theme for the month: Learning to Live To- 
gether seems a likely topic for consideration as 
we face a new school year. Planning as well 
as living must be done together. If your school 
is fortunate enough to have a functioning stu- 
dent council, representatives from this group 
will welcome an opportunity to plan with a 
faculty coordinator, or faculty adviser, the as- 
sembly programs for next September. Class rep- 
resentatives might supplant student government 
representatives in a school not so organized. 
Planning together by faculty and students guar- 
antees interest in and appreciation of the as- 
sembly programs by the student body. 


Since September is one of the busiest months, 
when the wheels of the school’s machinery must 
again be put into action, advance planning should 
be made in the spring if one is to insure a clean- 
cut, well-presented series of September pro- 
grams. An open forum or town hall type of as- 
sembly in May may propose a question such as 
this: “How can we help freshmen better orient 
themselves in our school program?” or a discus- 
sion on helping new students get adjusted. This 
not only brings practical suggestions to the at- 
tention of those making plans, but makes every- 
one more conscious of his responsibility to the 
incoming freshmen and newcomers to the school. 


Following up such an open forum we should 
formulate plans immediately. What will be 
most helpful in the school’s “getting acquainted” 
program? It’s hard to tell a newcomer every- 
thing, so every time a suggestion is made try 
writing it down and later editing it in the form 
of a booklet or folder. One such booklet, il- 
lustrated with toothpick figures, told not only 
the rules of the school, but also listed school or- 
ganizations and their membership, school tradi- 
tions, and school goals. The use of informal 
teen age lingo makes the book more readable for 
students. These may be prepared in May or in 
the summer months and held in readiness for 
distribution at the first assembly program, which 
very probably will be the first day of school. 

The president of the student council renders 
an appropriate service to the school if he con- 
ducts this initial méeting of the year. A scrip- 
ture lesson, a prayer, a word of welcome, intro- 
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Mrs. WALTER HERBERT, 
Principal Girls’ High School, 
Decatur, Georgia 


duction of the faculty, a statement of new devel- 
opments within the school, and the school song, 
are all part and parcel of the first assembly. Dis- 
tribution of the special booklet for freshmen and 
newcomers makes a good “at home” feeling from 
the first. These booklets will be read and later 
discussed in homeroom groups. Welcome signs, 
posters pointing the way to restrooms, offices, or 
lunch room, together with an attractive flower 
arrangement, bespeak the school’s hospitality 
and create favorable reactions. 


The second meeting develops this topic: 
There’s a Reason for the Rule. Careful plan- 
ning will make this a wonderful opportunity 
to get the rules over and at the same time to 
create goodwill toward and an appreciation of 
the rule. With a little rehearsing, many real- 
life situations can be enacted to illustrate the 
rule, while a voice of reason speaks out to re- 
enforce the rule. For instance, the rule may be 
No eating at any place except in the lunch room. 
Two girls pantomime a protest of the rule, “Why 
can’t we eat where we please?” When the voice 
of reason speaks in a wise fashion “If you could, 
so could everyone. Eating in the building brings 
roaches and rats. Eating on the campus causes 
needless trash.” A group of boys discuss the 
punishment a boy gets for cheating, but the 
voice reminds them that cheating is dishonesty 
and dishonesty is taking what does not right- 
fully belong to one. A student must learn re- 
spect for moral laws, if he lives wisely and well. 
A student whines because he is punished with 
a study hall for tardiness; then the voice reminds 
him that punctuality is a requisite of all work- 
ing people and can best be learned in school. 
“Why do I have to dress for gym?” is heard 
with voice answering the reason is clear. Gym 
clothes give you more freedom at play and pro- 
tect your school clothes from perspiration and 
dirt. Staging of such a program need not be 
elaborate. A dark stage with a strong spot- 
light for the actor groups and a microphone off 
stage will achieve good effects. 

“Who Killed Diffy Doolittle?”, a murder mys- 
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tery, is suggested for the assembly when new- 
comers are introduced to the student body. Mrs. 
Diffy Doolittle is the name of a popular teacher, 
and the school may substitute the name of any 
popular teacher who will enjoy the melodrama 
as well as the students. In the first scene, Dif- 
fy Doolittle has been murdered, and great con- 
cern is expressed by the students who report her 
murder to the office of the detectives. With 
great solemnity, the office of investigations pro- 
mises the students its full cooperation in the de- 
tection and prosecution of the criminal. Con- 
spicious on the stage is the bloodhound, who 
plays an important comedy role, sniffling at 
suspects and yapping unexpectedly. 


‘ The second scene is the auditorium stage of 
the high school, and all the people under sus- 
picion are called to the stage, one at a time. 
These suspects are the newcomers who are ques- 
tioned by the detectives. They are asked such 
questions as: What is your full name? Where 
do you now reside? Where were you on such 
and such a date? What were you doing there’ 
What are you doing here? Obviously the ob- 
ject of the questioning is to get the newcomer 
introduced to the student body. The freshmen 
are not included in this group unless they are 
newcomers to the community. Needless to say, 
excitement increases as one stranger after a- 
nother is called for cross examination. The cli- 
max comes when Mrs. Doolittle walks in. Why 
the excitement? She’d only gone for a coke or 
on some errand. Such a program serves to in- 
troduce both new students and new teachers. 


For the fourth assembly of the month the re- 
verse of the above suggestion is usually a sure- 
fire program, namely, the ever popular Talent 
Show. This enables the school to introduce 
older leaders and performers to newer members 
of the group. A master of ceremonies is in- 
valuable to spark the program, introducing. the 
accomplished pianist who walked away with 
honors in the music festival; Smith High’s prima 
donna; the one and only whistling boy; the 
Dolly sisters, a dancing team, and so on. Such 
an array of talent creates a pride in the school 
and its talented performers. 

As an alternate suggestion comes a program by 
the Athletic Association, the school yearbook or 
newspaper. The Athletic Association which pur- 

ses to interest every girl and boy in sports 
rather than limiting participation to varsity af- 

‘irs, frequently awards numerals and letters 
-4d these are earned on the point system basis. 
So a program by the Athletic Association early 
in the season is a good idea to sell the sports 
program of the school and explain how the 
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points are earned. 
One such program featured “The Yesterday 


and Today in Sports!” It’s really quite effec. 


tive to feature the bloomer girl of the gay 90’s 
contrasted with the snappily uniformed gym 
girl of ’49; the bathing suit beauties of the same 
two eras; the tennis girls or the bicycle girls. 
The main emphasis will develop on the sports 
girl of today full of vim and vitality, with an 
ability to participate in many sports and, in. 
cidentally, chalk up points for the possession 
of the coveted school “D”. 


September is not too early to stage booster 
programs for the yearbook or the newspaper, 
Never minimize the contribution these organs 
make to school morale, to school spirit, and to 
the “get acquainted” program. The very fact 
that a student must contribute to the publica- 
tions in order for them to exist makes them a 
school business and each student a part owner, 
Such programs frequently are hurriedly planned 
and poorly presented. This is bad business and 
bad for assembly programs. One idea well de- 
veloped, one slogan cleverly adapted, or one 
character well introduced will pay high divi- 
dends. Students are quick to evaluate a pro- 
gram as shoddy. One annual staff presented 
a clever play “The Birth of a Book’’, which clear- 
ly portrayed the many hours of labor involved 
in “birthing” a book. Subscriptions were re- 
warded with cards for expressing best wishes 
for the anticipated yearbook. 

The programs above suggested are planned to 
capture the student’s imagination and secure 
his interest and active participation in school 
life. In this way the first steps have been made 
toward learning to live together: Know your 
school, its rule, its people, and its activities. 





BOISE 
If it is a position in the 


TEACHERS! Midwest, Rocky Moun- 


tain Region, Oregon, Washington, or Califor- 
nia, we can find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. :: CLINTON, IA. 
MEMBER-N.A.T.A. 


30th Year 





BOOKBINDING 


Old Bibles rebound like new, regardless of con- 
dition. Magazines, Library and all types of 
bookbinding. Prompt service at reasonble prices. 
NORRIS BOOKBINDING CO. 
102 Nichols Avenue 
Greenwood, Mississippi 
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NATIONAL STUDENT COUNCIL CONGRESS 


The 1949 National Student Council Conference 
will be held at Walnut Hills High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on June 20th to 22nd. Each state 
association will be represented by not more than 
six official student delegates. Any sponsor of 
a student council that belongs to the National 
Association is eligible to attend. 


School administrators of Texas at their annual 
session of their Legislative Advisory Council 
adopted .a resolution condemning the college 
practice of inviting high-school boys to college 
campuses for try-outs in football. 





Speech Activities is the new name for De- 
baters’ Magazine. Like its predecessor, it is 
published at 814 Campus Avenue, Redlands, 
Calif. 





NEA INSTITUTE OF LEADERSHIP 


The American University and the National 
the fourth annual institute of organization lead- 
Education Association have announced plans for 
ership. The dates for these four weeks of in- 
tensive training in organization work are July 
25-August 19, and the place is the American 
University. 

The approximate cost of the institute will be 
$80 for room, tuition, and books, and meals may 
be taken in the University dining room at an 
approximate cost of $50. The course will grant 
four hours of graduate or undergraduate credit. 

Application blanks may ‘be received from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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The Texas Association of Student Councils 
held its annual convention at Austin High School, 
El Paso, on March 25 and 26. C. R. Van Nice, 
Managing Editor of School Activities, was the 
main speaker at the general assembly. W. W. 
Wimberly, Principal of the host school, was in 
charge of arrangements. 





An attendance of 3,138 at the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association Convention, held at Co- 
lumbia University on March 11, has been report- 
ed. Twenty-five states and the District of Co- 
lumbia were represented, as were eight foreign 
countries, 





“Seven Arguments For and Seven Arguments 
Against—All-Star Games”, Minnesota Commit- 
tee report, was published in the “Interscholastic- 
Extra-curricular” department of Idaho Education 
News for February. 





“Can We Improve the High School Music 
Contests?”, by Jackson K. Ehlert, is a challeng- 
ing article in the March number of Music Edu- 
cators Journal, 





Virginia State Teachers College, at Farmville, 
will sponsor a Student Activities Institute for 
a two-week period beginning July 11 and end- 


ing July 23. This Institute will be directed by 
M. Frieda Koontz, SCA Executive Secretary, 
Richmond. 


The Third National Dramatic Arts Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the National Thespian So- 
ciety, will be held at the Indiana University 
Theatre, Bloomington, Ind., June 13 to 18. 





S.C.H.S. EDUCATIONAL TRIP PERMIT 
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Editor’s Note: 
Neal in the April number. 
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“Let’s Look at the Student Council” is a new 
product of the Citizenship Education Study, 436 
Merrick Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 





Horace B. Powell, in the Kansas Teacher for 
April, gives results and interpretation of a sur- 
vey made recently of the views of administra- 
tors on “Sneak Day,” “Senior Day,” “Adventure 
Day,” and the like—also on extended trips and 
excursions sponsored by high schools. 


How Do You Do It? 

The columns of the How-We-Do-It depart- 
ment are open to school people with extra-class 
experiences to share with School Activities 
readers. Send yours if they are in some impor- 
tant way new or different. 





“Let’s Have More Panel Discussions,” by Der- 
wood Clay, appears in the April Oklahoma 
Teacher. 


4rom Uur Keaders 


Editor, School Activities: 








The Traffic Institute in cooperation with the 
American Bar Association conducts a series of 
court conferences for judges and _ prosecutors 
handling traffic offenses. We are asked quite 
frequently for information on how the various 


schools conduct student courts. 


We are wondering if you will not through 
your columns ask high school principals and 
others to send us a description of how their 
school conducts its student traffic court. 


Sincerely yours, 

Gerald O’Connell 
Director of Training 
The Traffic Institute 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


We will, and gladly. Reader, here is 
an opportunity to help a deserving 
cause. How do you handle the juvenile 
traffic offender in your school? Won’t 
you write it up and send your descrip- 
tion to Mr. O’Connell? Thanks—from 
both of us. 





Address: 





Egbert Ray Nichols 
University of Redlands 





Thousands wrote to this man 


te get information about debating and speech contests 


SPEECH ACTIVITIES 


A Quarterly Journal devoted to Debate, Discussion, 
Oratory and other speech contests, and activities. The 
only magazine covering this field. If you have not seen 
it send for a sample copy. 


Nichols Publishing House 


814 Campus Ave. 


(Also publishers of debate aids) 


Now He Edits 


$4.00 a year 


Redlands, California 
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Wl i 4, C. C. Harvey, Department Editor 
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SENIORS INTERPRET UNESCO 
FOR PARENTS AND STUDENTS 


An activity that was participated in by all 
seniors of the West Virginia University Demon- 
stration High School, Morgantown, was the 
plan of the 1948 graduation program. After long 
discussion, the class agreed that, in view of 
world conditions, UNESCO held most promise 
for~a new and challenging idea. The high pur- 
poses and ideals of this organization captured 
their imagination. 

First step was to learn all possible about 
UNESCO’s plan for creating a desire for peace 
in “the minds of men”, Current magazines were 
searched; letters were written to agencies of 
the United Nations, to the State Department, 
and to UNESCO, requesting pamphlets. 

As the study grew, students discovered that 
their parents, friends, and other students in the 
school knew little or nothing about UNESCO. 
How could they interpret UNESCO to them? 
Would a graduation program built around a 
theme of which so many were unfamiliar be 
successful? What were some of the things they 
could do to let the community know? The sen- 
iors had hold of a wonderful idea that they 
wished to share with others. 

An assembly program to inform the students 
on UNESCO was proposed and carried out. This 
was only a start. There were those outside the 
school who should be contacted. Why not tell 
the service clubs? After organizing two groups 
to present panel discussions, the students con- 
tacted the presidents of Rotary, Lions, and Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce who gave them an 
opportunity to present UNESCO to the leaders 
of the community. To gain a larger audience, a 
fifteen-minute radio program over station 
WAJR in Morgantown reached hundreds of 
listeners who for the first time learned some- 
thing about UNESCO. 

While this activity was in progress, the stu- 
dents heard of the “Class of ’48 Memorial Proj- 
ect” sponsored by the Commission for Interna- 
tional Educational Reconstruction (CIER), to 
replace class gifts to the school with gifts to 
UNESCO. Here was a chance to do more than 
talk about aiding war-devastated schools; here 
material aid could be sent. The class organized 
a UNESCO Carnival with booths, games, floor 
show, crowning of king and queen, and all that 
makes a successful festival. The show struck a 
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responsive chord with the public and $300 profit 
was realized. 

The commencement program haa _  uroused 
great interest. No longer was this a time for 
boring speeches, but a vital activity for which 
each member of the class felt a personal respon- 
sibility. The students were talking about gradu- 
ation and looking forward to the program. Their 
parents and friends were asking questions. Com- 
mencement was real. 


The students presented an original dramatized 
production in five scenes representing the five 
articles in the preamble to the Constitution of 
UNESCO. The scenes were short, but they hit 
home. The scenes could have happened in the 
homes, schools, or streets of any of the people 
in the audience. They demonstrated how each of 
us choose the paths of war a dozen times a day 
because we are governed by habits we never 
stopped to examine. The scenes hit at prejudice, 
ignorance, and hatred. 

The program ended with the class in unison 
repeating UNESCO’s creed: “Since wars begin 
in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men 
that defense of peace must be constructed;” and 
with the singing of “The United Nations Hymn.” 
—Harold Full, West Virginia University High 
School, Morgantown, W. Va. 


ALL ABOARD THE ACADEMY 
ACTIVITY WEEK SPECIAL! 


All aboard! Train leaves in five minutes from 
Mount Saint Dominic Academy, Caldwell, N. J., 


for pleasure week making stops at Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
reaching its destination Sunday. Honorary 


guests are the seniors, traveling on the tradi- 
tional “Activity Week Special.” 

At the first stop, Monday, the reception com- 
mittee is the freshman class to escort their 
revered big sisters to a gala carnival. All the 
decorations, the entertainment, and the refresh- 
ments are supplied by the freshies. 

At the end of the day the freshmen and their 
big sisters step on the “Activity Week Special” 
and chug off for their next station, Tuesday, 
stopping on the way to pick up all the remaining 
students and faculty from the Mount. When the 
train slows down at Tuesday, all the travelers, 
looking out the windows, see three buses at the 
station. The train is soon emptied and the entire 
school may be found on its way to Rye Beach, 
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N. Y., for another day of fun on the many 
thrilling amusements. 

Another day packed full of fun rolls by and 
the seniors are once again seated on the special. 
The platform of the third station, Wednesday, 
is filled with sophomores waiting for the train to 
pull in so that they may add their minstrel to 
the seniors’ trunk of memories. 

The Thursday station is empty as the train 
arrives. Is this happy journey to come to a sad 
ending here, the train unable to reach its des- 
tination? No, Thursday is the station at which 
the seniors leave the train in order to entertain 
all the teachers at the traditional faculty tea. 

The train travels all the next day with the 
seniors resting therein, for all the classes have 
given the seniors their parties. The juniors have 
already contributed to the seniors’ treasure chest, 
having given them a Prom earlier in the spring. 
That evening the train reaches the next to the 
last station, Friday. Now the seniors fill their 
own scrapbook with Class Night. The juniors’ 
tassels are turned; they receive their knocks and 
the pages of history are turned back four years 
and are leafed through slowly. 

Then once again the seniors are back on the 
special, rushing toward their last stop on the 
“activity Week Special,” Sunday. The climax 
has been reached, for it is now Graduation Day 
but every senior’s memory book is filled to the 
last page.—Patricia McDermitt, Mount Saint 
Dominic Academy, Caldwell, N. J. 


OUR IMPRESSIVE CEREMONY 
FOR INSTALLING OFFICERS 


The candlelight services, held at the close of 
each semester at James A. Gray High School, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., for the purpose of in- 
stalling the newly-elected school officers, are 
impressive to the student body and usually at- 
tract many alumni. 

The stage is arranged with chairs to seat the 
old and new board members and the superin- 
tendents of the various departments of the stu- 
dent organization. At the front of the stage is 
a table at which the old and new officers sit. 

After the student body has been seated in the 
auditorium, someone plays “Follow the Gleam” 
on the piano while the officers, the old ones car- 
rying lighted candles and the new ones holding 
unlighted tapers, followed by the board members 
and superintendents, proceed down the aisles and 
take their respective seats on the stage. 

At the begining of the ceremony, the outgoing 
president gives a summary of the semester’s 
activities and achievements, and states the things 
which remain to be done. Following the presi- 
dent’s report, the exchange of lights begins. The 
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duties of the homeroom board members are 
transferred from the old to the new by the ex- 
changing of lights. accompanied by a_ short 
speech by a representative from each group. An 
old and a new superintendent, followed by an old 
and a new homeroom president, repeat the pro- 
cedure. 

After the transfer of lights representing the 
board members, superintendents, and homeroom 
presidents; the outgoing student organization 
officers convey their lights to the incoming of- 
ficers. First in order comes the treasurer, fol- 
lowed by the assistant secretary, corresponding 
secretary, recording secretary, vice-president, 
and president. As each person either gives or re- 
ceives a light from his candle, he makes a brief 
speech.—Burton Rights, James A. Gray High 
School, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HOW OUR SENIORS USED 
A NEW ART TECHNIQUE 


When the Senior Yearbook Illustration Com- 
mittee of The University School, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, met for the first time 
last year a circulating exhibit of silk screen 
prints from the Museum of Modern Art was on 
display in the arts room. The possibility of doing 
a multi-colored silk screen job similar to those 
in the exhibit was pointed out to the committee, 

This new idea immediately aroused the en- 
thusiasm of the committee, and several prints 
were borrowed to show to the entire class. The 
class shared the enthusiasm but were cautiously 
dubious as to the ability of “mere seniors” to 
make such illustrations. As a result, several 
students volunteered to work through the proc- 
ess in an attempt to test the practicality of the 
method for their needs. Since only one of the 
volunteers was a member of a regularly sched- 
uled art class, she went ahead with the designing 
and printing of a three color job which might 
be suitable for the frontis-piece of the book. The 
remainder of the committee followed her prog- 
ress and began to develop sketches which might 
be used to illustrate “Underclassmen,” “Sen- 
iors,” “Sports,” and “The End.” During the 
process, several members of the group visited 
the arts department of the University and re- 
turned with examples of prints done by a method 
of silk screen different from that which we were 
using. 

The seniors were, during the next few months, 
engaged in giving a carnival and planning a 
week’s trip to New York in addition to their on- 
going class activities. It soon became apparent 
that only a limited amount of time could be de- 
voted to any one activity and, as a result, the 
yearbook plans were modified to include the 
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frontispiece which was under way and the de- 
velopment of four-line drawings which could be 
printed by the newly investigated method. Each 
of these was to be done in an appropriate color 
on a tackg: ound of contrasting color splash. 

The group which worked on the four-line draw- 
ings became quite discouraged over the fact that 
the class wanted them to be somewhat humorous 
put were quite displeased over the conventional 
comic characters which had been offered as first 
suggestions We then had the opportunity to re- 
emphasize the value of making the book belong 
to our particular school and their particular 
class. After repeated attempts, a decision was 
reached to use such subjects as a boy rushing to 
catch a train for New York, which was suggested 
by the senior trip. 

All preliminary work having been completed, 
the week following the trip was set aside for 
the actual printing job. The planning and par- 
ticipation in the trip had developed a group 
spirit and an ability to work and play together 
which aided and was strengthened by the in- 
tensive woik demanded by the printing of some 
two-thousand illustrations. A schedule was sug- 
gested and approved wherein the majority of the 
class might participate in the work by naving 
shifts of small groups of about six people each. 
All work was done in the arts room and other 
classes had a chance to co-operate as well as ob- 
serve the new process. 

Obviously the experience of working in this 
medium was an entirely new one to the majority 
of the group. However, the small committee who 
had worked with the technique, worked the first 
day and trained others. As the work developed, 
all the people were gradually drawn in and after 
several days, we had numerous “authorities” in 
the art of silk screen painting. 


One of the most interesting developing values 
was in the general change of attitude of the en- 
tire class. At the beginning, many of the group 
showed that they felt that the committee was 
exerting a little pressure to force them through 
a hand-made job regardless of results. As the 
project neared completion, however, the enthusi- 
asm surpassed that evidenced in the original 
planning and the pride of each person in the 
really superior piece of work which “our class” 
was doing was constantly expressed.—Jeanne 
Orr, The University School, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


GETTING TO THE DANCE; 
HOW OUR STUDENTS DO IT 


It was three weeks before Commencement. A 
class of fourteen senior girls in a Home Eco- 
nomics Class was obviously apathetic and dis- 
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couraged. The girls had lost their old spontaneity 
and enthusiasm, they were failing to do their 
assignments and they were inattentive in class. 
When their teacher tried to ascertain the reasons 
for their change in attitude she discovered, after 
questioning, that most of them were feeling 
“blue” because they could not afford to buy 
evening dresses for their prom. The “big event” 
in their senior year to which they had all looked 
forward was not going to be possible for them. 
When it was suggested that they could make 
their dresses and have lots of fun doing it, fear 
was expressed that the gowns would look home- 
made. 


To bolster their spirits, the next day their 
teacher brought an attractive cotton evening 
dress to class. The girls examined it admiringly 
and expressed amazement when the teacher toia 
them she had made it for a total cost of two 
dollars and fifty cents. The girls then began to 
discuss the possibility of making their dresses 
for the prom. Some were dubious while others 
were sure it could be done. Finally some students 
volunteered to price materials and obtain sam- 
ples, and others offered to examine patterns and 
styles. In a few days they reported the results 
of their efforts to the class. As soon as the girls 
discovered that they could have modish, attrac- 
tive gowns that would vary in cost from one 
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dollar and thirty cents to not more than two dol. 
iars and twenty-five cents they voted enthusi- 
astically to make thcir own dresses. 

The attitude of the class changed immediately. 
The girls were never more interested in any 
project, they never showed more spirit or more 
creative ability. Under the directions of their 
teacher, they pooled their ideas and their talents. 
By staying after school hours and by dint of 
hard work, the girls were able to finish their 
gowns in two weeks. Each dress was especially 
suited for each girl, and what pleased the teacher 
more than anything else was the way in which 
the girls helped one another. Every girl was in- 
terested in the gown of every other member of 
the class, with the result that their achievement 
represented the best effort of the entire group. 

On the night of the dance it was generally 
agreed that the dresses worn by the girls 1n the 
Home Economics class were particularly stylish 
and attractive, and the girls themselves had the 
satisfaction of knowing that by their own efforts 
and ingenuity they had been able to get to the 
prom. 

Later on, when the students evaluated their 
dress-making project, they were all certain that 
money was not the only requisite for enjoyment. 
They had discovered that perseverance, generos- 
ity of spirit, and careful planning could result in 
unexpected pleasure. Furthermore, this success- 
ful venture had given their Home Economics 
Course real meaning and value for them. It had 
done more than get them to the prom. 
given them confidence in themselves and it had 
shown them the rich returns that are possible 
from cooperative effort.—Winifred J. Allen, 
Teacher of Health Education, La Salle High 
School, Niagara Falls, New York. 


AIM OF CLUB IS TO PROMOTE 
INTEREST IN OUTDOOR LIFE 


To promote an interest in outdoor life and 
activities, a club called “The Piscatorians” has 
been formed by a group of students at Everett, 
Washington, High School. These students 
actively engaged in the art of hunting and 
fishing. 

Not only does the club propose to foster good 
sportsmanship, but also The Piscatorians want 
to aid in the development and protection of our 
game and fish throughout the Pacific Northwest. 
Also a desire to create a greater knowledge of 
outdoor life among the students of Everett is 
maintained by members of this newly-formed 
group. 

The club is growing rapidly and now has a 
membership of approximately thirty. Require- 
ments for membership are somewhat novel; for 
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example, a candidate for membership must catch 
at least a one-pound salmon or a ten-inch trout 
in the presence of a club member. 

Those who become officers must maintain a 
better than average scholastic record, and meet 
the qualifications necessary for holding an of- 
fice in the student government. At first meet- 
ings were held on the first and third Tuesday 
of each month, but as interest increased more 
meetings were held. 

During the spring many outings for the en- 
tire group were planned and carried out. Activ- 
ities such as the club carries on meet an in- 
terest of almost any American boy or girl. The 
students of our school find outdoor activities 
especially attractive-—John Thompson, Sports 
Editor, High School Kodak, Everett High School, 
Everett, Washington. 


VISITS TO MUNICIPAL CENTER 
MAKES GOVERNMENT REALISTIC 


Perhaps the most eageriy awaited event dur- 
ing the year at Manheim Township High School, 
Neffsville, Pennsylvania, is the spring visit by 
civics classes to the municipal buildings. This 
trip takes the better part of a day, and includes 
visits to the various offices of the court house, 
municipal building, county jail, etc. 

The trip, having been prepared for by per- 
mission slips and grave discussions on “what to 
wear,” begins when the students are loaded into 
special busses which soon deposit them in front 
of the courthouse. Upon entering, they are met 
by an official, who points out some of the county 
offices. For a short time they are permitted to 
wander about at will, visiting offices such as the 
marriage license bureau, and the office of the 
Recorder of Deeds. Hospitable officials readily 
explain the purpose of each particular office and 
demonstrate how forms are made out. 

After a time, the students reassemble and 
walk a block to the municipal building. Here 
they meet the Mayor of Neffsville, and are 
guided through a few offices. Then they are al- 
lowed to attend a regular City Council meeting 
and see an excellent example of parliamentary 
procedure. When the meeting is over, they return 
again to the court house; this time to sit in on 
a court trial, They remain here until about noon, 
and then have an hour for lunch. 

At the appointed time, they meet again at a 
prearranged spot, and hike the several blocks 
to the county jail. For some, this is the most in- 
teresting part of the day. They are met at the 
jail by the Warden, who takes them through the 
building, showing them the cell blocks, the cafe- 
teria, kitchen, and laundry, and then the exer- 
cise ground, the gardens, and other parts of the 
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institution. This concludes the tour. The students 
return to school the next day feeling more a 
part of the city and county government since 
they have been given a quick insight into its 
actual operation. They have learned by actually 
seeing some of the government function. The 
affairs of government have become much more 
realistic to them than when all they knew was 
what was read in textbooks or newspapers.— 
Joan C. Wightman, Manheim Township High 
School, Neffsville, Pa. 


OUR POINT SYSTEM IN 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


“Jerry and his gang hold all of the offices in 
school.” “Jane is president of three clubs. Sure 
she’s capable and has wonderful ideas, but did 
you ever manage to corner her to meet with your 
committee ?” 

Did you ever hear these comments in the 
halls of your favorite high school? If so, cheer 
up, for they have resounded in practically every 
institution which has student activities. We, in 
the Elkhart, Indiana, Senior High School, began 
to wonder if it necessarily followed that just be- 
cause there were activities and officers and 
committees, that better citizenship would be the 
outcome. 

Three years ago our student council began to 
organize the thinking which they had been doing 
for sometime and came out with the decision 
that they would try to formulate some plan to 
help Jane and Jerry to be real leaders and truly 
effective in their positions. You see they were 
not very happy either, for they wanted to serve 
their school well. 

The first step, and we recommend that it be 
the first, was to take a poll of all the faculty 
and student body to see if they felt that more 
students should share in the offices and more 
help be given to those who held them. The vote 
was overwhelming in favor of adopting some 
plan for the distribution of offices. 

The committee wrote to schools and student 
publications for help. Only point systems were 
recommended. We felt a point system involved 
too much clerical help for our local situation, 
so we set out to make a more simple plan. 

We have one now, and after two years believe 
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it can be recommended. It has received the ap- 
proval of student council and sponsors. 

Our plan is to classify all offices and then 
to limit the number of offices in each class 
which any one student may hold. 

The sponsor of each organization makes the 
final decision regarding the classification of 
offices. She may revise her classification each 
year for the following year. Criteria for classi- 
fication are: 1) Is the position seasonal or con- 
tinuous? e. g. baseball manager, student council 
president. 2) Will the sponsor have the time to 
give sufficient training to warrant limiting his 
office-holding? 3) How much responsibility will 
the officer be expected to take? In his own 
group? To the student body? To the whole com- 
munity? There are three classes. The first re. 
quires the greatest amount of work. 

No student may hold more than one first 
class office. In this position a student should 
expect to receive excellent training as a leader, 
to give considerable time to the work of his 
organization, and to assume responsibility for 
an ever-widening community service. He will be 
called upon to help formulate policies for pupil 
welfare. A student may hold one second and one 
third or two third class offices. (Details will be 
sent on request.) 

We believe our plan for a distribution of of- 
fices is a step forward in putting our activity 
program on a sound educational basis. Certain- 
ly, we know it is more democratic, and that our 
students have a greater share in their school. 
We hope it will develop as a plan for training 
our students for dynamic group living—Myngle 
G. Dorsett, Dean of Girls, Senior High School, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


PUPILS START MOVEMENT 
FOR A SWIMMING POOL 


For many years students of Aurora, Illinois, 
wondered why the city had no swimming pool. 
Nearby communities of much smaller popula- 
tion have built and maintained large pools for 
their citizens. 

The student council of East Aurora High felt 
that this situation should be remedied, and de- 
cided to do something about it. As a first step, 
the council conducted a survey of the students. 
The members wanted to find out where students 
usually go to swim, the total cost (admission, 
transportation, etc.), if they know how to swim, 
where they were taught, and if they would be 
interested in helping to build a community 
swimming pool. 

As a second step, the council called a meeting 
to which representatives of civic organizations, 
clubs, the city council, and the president of the 
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West Aurora High School Student Council were 
invited. At the meeting, the problem of lack of 
swiming facilities was presented, the results of 
the survey shown, and the value of an early 
knowledge of swimming discussed. 

The representatives were then asked whether 
their organization had made any tentatvie plans 
concerning the matter under discussion. To the 
surprise of all—it appeared that each group 
represented had its own plans for swimming 
pools. The Chamber of Commerce had planned 
with the Park District a long-range design of 
spotting pools throughout the city. The City 
Council was in favor ‘of three municipal pools 
and hoped to vote a bond issue at the next elec- 
tion. The Y. M. C. A. at the present has cen- 
tered its interests in a new building which will 
be equipped with a swimming pool. 

The students were astounded and delighted at 
the apparent interest in the pool and promised 
to back the organizations to the fullest extent 
of their ability. 

A week later the president of the student 
council was invited to be a guest at a Chamber 
of Commerce luncheon. There he was told in 
detail the plans already made by the Chamber 
of Commerce. Engineers had been hired to get 
an over-all picture of recreational projects in 
Aurora. The engineers were consulting the var- 
ious school boards as to proposed school sites, 
athletic fields, playgrounds, etc. The Park Dis- 
trict and City Council were approached to de- 
termine their ideas and future projects for 
recreation, In this manner, the Chamber of Com- 
merce hoped to avoid conflicting projects and 
overlapping ideas. 

The engineers were also surveying the city 
to determine where these pools and recreational 
sites were most needed and where they would 
be most accessible. They were checking the 
density of population, and the various needs of 
diverse neighborhoods. 

The 1948 East High Student Council felt that 
it had blazed the trail on this long-desired 
project, and retired at the end of the year, leav- 
ing to the 1949 council the job of following 
through and seeing that action begins.—V. G. 
O’Neil, The East High School of Aurora, Aurora, 
Illinois. 
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ACCEPTABLE “AFTER- 
PROM” ACTIVITIZS 


Our community is part of Chicago and yet it 
is separated from any of its population areas 
py considerable distance. It is composed of 1500 
permanent homes constructed for war workers 
which now house low-income families. 

Last year our high school enjoyed the first 
Junior-Senior Prom. Student committees took 
care of all arrangements and everything seemed 
to be working perfectly until the day before the 
Prom was to be held. Then it was discovered 
that some of the students planned to go into 
Chicago for “after-prom parties and celebra- 
tions.” 

Thirty-five parents answered an emergency 
call from the principal and constituted them- 
selves a committee to solve the problem. The 
decision reached was “if the boys and girls want 
activity after the dance, we will provide it.” We 
will make it a “night club party,” acceptable to 
them and one that will meet our standards. 

The Chicago Housing Authority gave us free 
use of the entire Chlidren’s Building, including 
the kitchen facilities and the dance hall. Rules 
covering midnight closing of that building were 
set aside in order to solve our problem. The re- 
freshment subcommittee purchased, prepared, 
and served soft drinks, waffles, sausages, pan- 
cakes, and cookies. A subcommittee organized 
an entertainment program using the talent from 


our own community. The high school dance 
orchestra, “The Kings of Swing,” provided 
after-midnight dance music. The decoration 


committee planned its work and moved in as a 
team, at 10:30 p. m., on the night of the Prom. 

Boys and girls were assembled separately and 
told of the after-midnight party. Each student 
agreed to take home an announcement of the 
party and return it with the parent’s signature 
indicating consent required for attendance. There 
was no rebellion against the idea of a _ high 
school junior or senior needing consent to be 
out after midnight. 

One-hundred forty-eight young people at- 
tended the Prom, and one hundred forty-one 
secured parental permission to attend the mid- 
night party. Smoking was permitted by the par- 
ents, but only twelve students used the privilege. 

The thirty-five mothers constituting the com- 
mittee were on hand for the entire period from 
midnight to 3:30 a. m. Eight fathers were also 
present and helped with the work. When the 
party was over, the parents carried out their re- 
sponsibility for putting the building back in 
order. 

The experience was so satisfactory that the 
Chicago Housing Authority told us that we may 
have rules set aside again for similar purposes. 
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Not one couple from the Prom wandered out 
of our community, or was unaccounted for in 
the hours after midnight. We have solved our 
problem as to what our children will do and 
where they will go after the high school Prom. 
—A. R. Sansone, Principal, One Hundred Thirty 
Second and Corliss High School, Chicago 27, 
Illinois. 


MAINTENANCE CLASS 
IS BIG AID 


When I returned to Carpinteria, California, 
Union High School after four years in the Navy, 
I saw a big opportunity to improve the technical 
and scientific equipment and to render a service 
to school activities of all kinds. 

It was necessary to replace the movie pro- 
jector after four years of relatively light opera- 
tion. The public address system was inoperative. 
A new phonograph was needed. Stage lights 
were in need of repair, and the stage electrical 
panel was receiving considerable mistreatment. 
These and other abuses of equipment offered a 
challenge to action. There was much to be 
learned from stage lighting, maintaining and 
operating machines, etc. Also there were boys 
about the school who needed activity aside from 
regular school work. 

A decision was made to organize a 
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tions of Morristown, New Jersey, High School 
are required to deposit funds received and pay 
pills through the “Student Finance Board.” Ac- 
counts are kept for every activity in the school. 

The Board is composed of a student manager, 
paying teller, receiving teller, machine book- 
keeper, athletic association bookkeeper, general 
bookkeeper, and stenographer. The students are 
chosen from the Accounting III class and serve 
for a period of one school year. 


The treasurer of a student club or organiza- 
tion brings his deposit to the receiving teller 
who records the amount and issues a_ receipt 
through the cash register. This machine has 
three copies: one stays in the machine, one goes 
to the treasurer as a receipt, and the other is 
filed for our record. The receiving teller records 
this information on a day blotter, and the amount 
is posted to the account in the visible accounting 
record. At the end of the period, the money is 
taken from the register, checked, and stored in 
the safe until deposited in the town bank. A 
balance is taken at the end of each day. 

When the club wishes to make a payment, a 
pay order is presented which is signed by the 
faculty adviser and countersigned by the treas- 
urer of the club. This is given to the paying 
teller who records the information on a day 
blotter for payments, fills out the check stub, 
and attaches the pay order to the blank check 
and a voucher which is filled in by the stenog- 
rapher with the proper information. The papers 
are approved by the student manager and sub- 
mitted to the faculty adviser for his signature 
on the checks. The checks are countersigned by 
the principal. The paying teller posts to the indi- 
vidual accounts and the day blotter is given to 
the machine bookkeeper. The A. A. bookkeeper 
also receives his information from these day 
blotters. The statements are made out by the A. 
A. bookkeeper. 

At the end of the month the machine book- 
keeper sends a statement to each organization 
for verification. This statement shows the de- 
posits, payments, and daily balance of the ac- 
count. A duplicate statement of account balances 
is made out each week. One goes on file, the 
other goes to the principal. A bank recencilation 
is made at the end of each month. 

It is not the actual work done, but the ex- 
perience gained that makes this such a valuable 
student activity. It gives them an idea of the 
requirements expected of them by an employer, 
also a sense of responsibility and other intangible 
gains. This information cannot be gained through 
books, but by actual experience only.—James A. 
Allen, Morristown High School. Morristown, 
New Jersey. 
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ELECTION OF STUDENT 
COUNCIL PRESIDENT 


Election of the Student Council president at 
Luther Burbank Vocational High School, San 
Antonio, Texas, is an activity that excites school- 
wide interest and participation. Coming as _ it 
does, about two weeks before the city elections, 
it creates interest in the city government and 
election methods. 

Each advisory group may present a candidate’s 
name. Builetins are issued giving the qualifica- 
tions from the Student Council constitution and 
suggesting standards of judgment. The names 
are assembled, qualifications checked, and the 
candidates’ names are announced. Then the carn- 
paigen is on. 

Campaign managers go to work in their 
favorite’s behalf. Members of the Art Class pre- 
pare posters. Often some very excellent portraits 
are done; clever slogans are written—every stu- 
dent is election conscious. 

The assembly is a highlight of the project. 
One manager appeared as a “Southern Senator,” 
that is, “speaking for a ‘real Southern gentle-- 
man.’ ” Campaign songs, clever stunts, ete., pro- 
vide: entertainment, and each candidate speaks 
for himself. It is a real political rally, complete 
except for mud-slinging. 


For the actual election, the Civics Class takes 
over. Bulletins of voting instructions are issued, 
with the location of precinct polling places, ar- 
ranged by advisories. Each student is given an 
éligibility slip, a necessary paper, just like a 
poll tax receipt for city voting. The students do 
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go to the polls and vote, exercising their right 
as school citizens. 

The school paper carries timely editorials; the 
R.O.T.C. boys help as officials at the polling 
stations. Almost every organization and student 
has a part in the school election.—Terrell F. 
Gates, Principal, Luther Burbank Vocational 
High School, San Antonio, Texas. 


HOW OUR SCHOOL SOLVED 
HOOKEY-PLAYING PROBLEM 


One of the greatest problem of the modern 
secondary school is that of attendance. Simpson 
Junior High, Mansfield, Ohio, seems to have hit 
on a pretty good solution to the problem of stu- 
dents “skipping” school. 


In 1941, when Simpson was started, it was 
thought that if an appealing enough incentive 
was offered for not being absent, the “hooky- 
playing ” student might think it was better to 
stay in school rather than to “skip”. After much 
thought and discussion, it was decided to offer 
“Perfect Attendance Cards” to students who 
were neither absent nor tardy during the six- 
weeks grading period. These cards, when pre- 
sented to the homeroom teacher, were to entitle 
the holder to one half-day when he did not have 
to come to school. 


This idea, when put into use, proved to be very 
effective, for think how much fun _ students 
have using their Perfect Attendance Cards! 
Since then, the problem of student “skipping” 
has been solved satisfactorily. 

Another thing which is done to influence good 
attendance is to give a prize consisting of a 
basket of apples or a box of candy to the home- 
room that had the largest number of days at une 
end of each month in which all pupils were 
neither absent nor tardy. A large chart is kept 
in the main hall to tabulate the progress of each 
room. This plan not only encourages students 
to “get after” the few who are guilty of fre- 
quently being absent, but it also encourages 
teachers to find out why their pupils are absent. 

We at Simpson Junior High believe in tak- 
ing a positive attitude toward problems. The 
positive approach toward the problem of at- 
tendance has produced much better results than 
having “Sunset” classes after school. Reward 
for good rather than punishment for wrongs 
has proven to be highly successful.—Bud Sor- 
enson, John Simpson Junior High School, Mans- 
field, Ohio. 





VOICE RECORDING 


“T wad some power the giftie gie us, to hear 
oursel’s as ithers hear us!,” the seniors cry, as 
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Miss Blanche Slaybaugh, head of the English 
department at New Cumberland, Pa., High 
School plays for them the voice recordings she 
has just made. 

A few weeks ago, Miss Slaybaugh asked her 
students this question: “Why do you not speak 
the best English you know?” 

“When I’m with the crowd, I like to speak 
their language.” “My friends make fun of me 
when I try to use good English.” “The kids say 
I’m just trying to show off.” These were some 
of the retorts. 

“It seems to me that you are standing in one 
another’s educational light,” declared the 
astonished teacher. “Let’s try an experiment.” 

She brought into the room a Presto recording 
machine. Before much time had elapsed, we 
found ourselves standing rather nervously be- 
fore a microphone, giving a talk on our recently 
prepared book reports. At the same time, our 
teacher, with the assistance of two students, be- 
gan recording. 

Then the fun (or shall I say the embarrass- 
ment?) began. Miss Slaybaugh proceeded to 
play the records back to us. There were a-a-ah’s 
and anda’s; I seen and have dids; we was and 
vou was. There were half sentences and dan- 
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gling participles; high pitched tones and monoto- 
nous tones. Oh, yes, there were quite a few 
speechless moments for many of the astounded 
pupils. 

“What a self-checking test!” exclaimed one 
girl. “That can’t be I,” declared another student. 

“You realize that your disc has a wasted side, 
don’t you?” asked Miss Slaybaugh. “Mine cer- 
tainly hasn’t,” replied Alan Brackett, “that is 
if you will record my voice at the end of the 
year, after [ have worked on some _ improve- 
ments.” The students agreed that Alan was right 
and so, a date was made with our English teach- 
er for improved speech recordings the latter 
part of the final semester. 

This recorder was not only used to depict 
glaring speech errors but it also pointed out the 
bad habits of hesitation, indicative of reading 
faults. In the reading of poetry, the sing-song 
delivery, typical of many students who have 
never learned to inflect their voices, is easy for 
the pupils themselves to spot and criticize. 

We also used the recorder to transcribe a 
radio program on which several of our school- 
mates had appeared. Several pupil-composed 
telephone conversations were recorded. In short, 
in our school, we use the recorder for the com- 
bined purpose of improving speech and moti- 
vating written composition. Under the stimulus 
of using the recorder, the students now learn 
English with greater enthusiasm.—Patsy Hager, 
High School Student, New Cumberland High 
School, New Cumberland, Pa. 


HAMTRAMCK GOES CAMPING 


Since 1938, students of the instrumental mu- 
sic departments of the Junior and Senior High 
Schools of Hamtramck, Michigan, have gone to 
camp. The band camp, working cooperatively 
with the owners, the Tau Beta Community 
House of Hamtramck, is no longer in the ex- 
perimental stages. It has already established 
policies and traditions, besides winning sym- 
pathetic and interested friends both inside and 
outside the community. 


The camp site of one hundred and six acres 
is situated in a picturesque spot near Columbia- 
ville, Michigan, and is within easy access to 
Hamtramck and Detroit. The site includes a 
wooded ravine, a lake for boating and swim- 
ming, meadows luxuriant in wild flowers to de- 
light the botanist and the remains of a terminal 
moraine to stimulate the young geologists. 

On this site are three well-built cabins, each 
capable of housing from twelve to fourteen 
youngsters, with a room for the teacher-coun- 
selor who is in charge. There is also a winter 
cabin with a large fireplace and accommoda- 
tions for winter camping. A comfortable four- 
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roomed cottage is supplied the camp director, 
with smaller cabins for other workers. But per- 
Laps the most popular building to the young 
campers is the mess hall, that not only furnishes 
nourishing meals but is used for instructional 
classes of various kinds. It is also used for eve- 
ning programs, entertainments, games, etc. 

It was because the teachers of the Hamtramck 
Schools recognized their obligation as a social 
organization which must meet the needs of the 
community, that the first Band Camp was 
established. This first group of boys, approx- 
imately sixty in number, white and _ colored, 
ranged in ages from twelve to eighteen. In the 
following year, 1939, girls joined for the annual 
two-weeks period and the co-educational camp 
was instituted. With skilled leadership recruited 
from the ranks of the teachers, a highly success- 
ful co-ed camp for colored and white, living co- 
operatively together, a new pupil-teacher re- 
lationship developed that transcended the limits 
of the traditional classroom. And so by 1947, 
biology and speech groups and a choral music 
group were added to the camping program. 


The aims and purposes of most camps are 
somewhat similar: developing good health 
habits, acquiring new skills, learning how to 
live, work, and play together according to com- 
mon goals accepted by all. So in this camp 
teachers were able to teach what the poets and 
sages of all ages have tried to preach and what 
statesmen still hope to achieve—racial and re- 
ligious tolerance and cooperation with others. 

By living on a twenty-four hour basis with 
the intensity that only camp life can give, teach- 
er-counselors of Tau Beta Camp feel that such 
an experience is a most dynamic and educational 
process. 


Convinced of the value to the community of 
this camping program, the Board of Education, 
which had hitherto made no contribution to the 
program, was induced in the Summer of 1947 to 
underwrite a part of the expense. Problems of 
quotas, camp fees, dates, transportation and 
personnel are arranged cooperatively with the 
Tau Beta Camp Board of Directors. The schools 
meet their share of the camp budget through 
campers’ fees, private donations, and a carnival 
sponsored by the high school and generously 
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supported by the merchants of the city. 

Now past our tenth year of school camping, 
plans go steadily ahead for a wider program, 
for we feel that camp does accomplish its pur- 
poses, that in daily living, merit counts regard- 
less of race, creed or color.—Annie Cairns, Pub- 
licity Chairman, Senior High School, Ham- 
tramck, Michigan. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION A REGULAR 
PART OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


A school publication is prepared by and for 
the students of the University of Miami, and is 
called “Fax”. The University ‘is using Fax to 
provide practical experience for students of 
journalism. 

Publication material is sent twice daily from 
the facsimile laboratory of the Miama Herald, 
to get out the two daily editions for the uni- 
versity students. The purpose behind sending 
news by facsimile is to disseminate news speed- 
ily and to provide practical experience for those 
majoring in preparing material for facsimile. 

Put a sheet of prepared copy on a revolving 
drum, called a “scanner”, watch an electric eye 
moving over the copy while it changes the light 
impulses to electric impulses, and _ transmits 
these by air, and you see facsimile taking place 
right before your eyes. A maximum speed of 
about 500 words a minute is achieved by the 
transmitter. During the fifteen-minute edition, 
four, 8% by 11% papes can be sent. 

In your school or home, you can have an 
electric printing bar in your receiver and the 
electric printing bar is activated by the im- 
pulses and prints the material on metallic paper 
right in your home or business. Providing, of 
course, you are in receiving range of a broad- 
casting station, beaming facsimiles.—L. Wood- 
row Logan, 712 First Street, Macon, Georgia. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WRESTLING 


At the start of the school year, this announce- 
ment appeared in the local newspaper: “Ann 
Arbor High School will enter a wrestling team 
in interscholastic competition this year for the 
first time.” This statement from the adminis- 
trative office that wrestling was to be included 
as a sport and the formation of a team resulted 
from the interest of the boys themselves. 


For a long time there had been much interest 
in the sport among the high school boys, con- 
tests had been held within the school, but the 
time had arrived for the beginning of compe- 
tition with other schools. One of the coaches 
volunteered to devote his Saturdays to helping 
the boys develop skill to qualify them for con- 
tests with neighboring schools. The beginning 
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of World War II curtailed the expansion of the 
sport, but not the interest. 

Demand for wrestling during the war period 
caused further revision of the physical educa- 
tion program, and a definite curriculum plan 
was adopted. A period of six weeks in the regu- 
lar physical education classes was devoted to 
the teaching of the skills and rules of the sport. 
Standards for grades were obtained by record- 
ing the different skills taught and totaling the 
number of boys who acquired those skills. A 
grade of “C” was given to those students who 
mastered a majority of the specified _ skills, 
Those who mastered as many as the group re- 
ceiving “C” plus five additional skills received 
a grade of “B”. An “A” was earned by quali- 
fying for a “B” grade and then completing at 
least three more complicated skills. 

At the end of the six weeks of training or 
learning period, an intramural tournament is 
held for the boys. They are grouped in weight 
classes so that there will be more even campe- 
tition. The meet is held after school is dismissed 
in the afternoon, so that other students will 
have the chance to participate as spectators. In- 
dividual weight class winners are acclaimed 
school champions. The tournament does two 
things: (1) it provides an additional incentive 
for the boys to master the skills, and, (2) it pro- 
vides a chance for participation in some manner 
by the student body. The first tournament had 
from twenty to twenty-five boys as contestants 
and with fifty to seventy-five as spectators. 
This year the number of boys entering the 
tournament totaled one-hundred five (this num- 
ber does not include the boys who participated 
in varsity wrestling), and there were over two- 
hundred student spectators for each wrestling 
performance. 

In the school year of 1946-1947, wrestling was 
adopted as a team sport. This resulted chiefly 
from student interest, but there were other 
factors. An important one was the criticism by 
officials of the Armed Forces of the physical 
condition of our young men; for example, the 
under-development of arms and shoulders. If 
physical education instructors are interested in 
revising their programs to meet this criticism, 
wrestling is an answer to the problem. It gives 
a young man a healthy, all-around growth. 
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“Best of all, no single part of the body will be 
developed to the exclusion of other parts.... 
Wrestling isn’t the rough and tumble sport that 
uninformed people think it is. It demands all the 
traits of a good athlete; the speed and wind of 
a track man, the muscles of a football lineman, 
an acrokat’s agility and sense of balance, and 
a swimmer’s all-around development. As you 
work, you'll find your muscles developing, not 
only in size, but in responsiveness and endur- 
ance. You will lose your natural fear of phyiscal 
contact. You will be gaining in self-confidence. 
You will find yourself moving with nice balance 
and cat-like speed. It gives a weapon no man 
can take from you—a lithe body schooled in the 
art of self-defense.” (This quotation from Play 
the Game by M. V. Charnley, Viking Press, 
New York, N. Y.) 


Wrestling has proved a very important ad- 
dition to the program of sports and the physical 
education instruction of the  school.—Frank 
Kline, Coach, Ann Arbor High School, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. 


PROGRAM OF GRADUATION 
PRESENTED BY THE CLASS 


Our graduation program is planned and pre- 
sented entirely by the students of the class. The 
only adults participating in the program are the 
ministers of local churches giving the invocation 
and benediction; the superintendent of sciwols 
presenting scholarships; and the president of 
the school board presenting the diplomas. We 
have found that this type of program has proved 
a vital force in our school and community. 


An outline of the plan that we have followed 
for the past two years, and are following again 
this year, is presented here to aid other schools 
who may wish to follow it. 


Students from approximately the upper one- 
fourth of the class participate in the presenta- 
tion of the program. The valedictorian and the 
salutatorian prepare their own speeches to con- 
form with the main topic, while some of the 
other students participating build their speeches 
from a prepared script supplied by a commercial 
bureau that specializes on such helps. It has 
been the custom for the president of the class 
to act as the master of ceremonies. The prepar- 
ation of the program igs under the supervision 
of the class sponsor. The music is furnished by 
the music department of the school. 


In the past years and this year we have select- 
ed programs that are suitable to the times they 
are given. In 1945 the program was, “The Vic- 
tory Is Ours.” If you will remember, in that 
year we were all hoping that the Victory would 
be ours. In 1946 the program was, “The Lights 
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of Freedom,” again remembering that in that 
year the Lights of Freedom were ours, and in 
1947 we selected a topic, “The New Horizon.” 
We all know that the whole world today is look- 
ing toward a new horizon. 


As we view the excellent and _ inspiring 
presentations by our youth, our weeks of work 
are forgotten and all of us look forward to a 
new  horizon.—Dorothy McClintock, Lincoln 
High School, Green River, Wyoming. 
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Planning the Negative Rebuttal—Harold E. Gib- 
son. P’. 155, Jan, °49. 


Junior Hi Forum 
—Florence Keck. P. 


Stresses Intercultural Education 
167, Jan. ’49. 


Relating School Work to Real Everyday Life—C. 
P. Keefer. P. 202, Feb. °49. 

Learning to Live and Work Together—Beatrice 
Harlor. P. 235, Mar. '49. 

Speech Banquet Activity—Olive R. Owens. P. 245, 
April ’49. 

School Forums and Student Responsibility—Irene 
M. Grubrick. P. 247, April ’49. 


FINANCING ACTIVITIES 


Council Raises Money for Scholarship Fund—Mil- 


dred Riley. P. 37, Sept. ’48. 

Family Night Program Brings Funds and Fun— 
Helen Schmidt. P. 72, Oct. ’48. a 

Central Treasury Handles Funds of Activity Groups 
—Natalie Blouch and Pauline Brinton. tm 
Oct. °48. 

Student Council Has a ‘‘Cookie Jar’’—Martha i’ang. 
P. 110, Nov. ’48. 

A New and Unusual Way of Financing Projects— 
Vv. C. DiPasquale. P. 139, Dec. ’48. 

Como Esta Hecho—Evelyn Montgomery. Pr. 187, 
Feb. °49. 

c. A. R. E.—Irvin C. Futter and Marjorie Thomas. 
P. 192, Feb. ’49. 


We Found a Method of ‘‘Painless Financing’’— 


Jane Thomas. P. 206, Feb. ’49. 

Our “Chizzle Wizzle’’ Fair—William A. Macomber. 
P. 234. Mar. ’°49. 

Students Experimental Fund—Elizabeth Pilant. 
P. 287, May °49. 

Morristown High School Student Finance Board— 
James A. Allen. P. 304, May ’49. 


PARTIES 
Miniatrue School Day for the Parents 
MeFerrin. FP. 36, Sept. ’48. 
Data on Our Forty-Seventh Social Conduct Dinner 
— Mary Beery. P. 70, Oct. ’48. 
Beery. P. 70, Oct. ’48. 
Bridging Differences—William 
Nov. ’48. 


Only—Lois 


E. Gurney. P. 105, 


Dance in the Junior High School—Winifred Nadel. 
P. 117, Dee. ’48. 

Making a Suecess of Junior-Senior Party—Jim 
Baum. FP. 201, Feb. ’49. 

A Party: This Time It’s on the Faculty—Alice E. 
Kennelly. P. 205, Feb. ’49. 

Latin Party—Frances McKenna. P. 255, April °49. 

One Recipe for a Social Sueccess—Dorothy Hunter. 
P. 267, April °49. 

Getting to the Dance—How Our Students Do It— 





Winifred J. Allen, P. 299, May ’49. 
Acceptable ‘‘After-Prom’’ Activities—A. 
sone. P. 303, May ’49. 


R. San- 


PROGRAMS 
Our High School Follies—Irene L. Edwards and 
Marselette Huttenhow. FP. 14, Sept. ’48. 
Fiesta—Was It Worth the Work?—Marjorie Graf- 
fa, FP. 17, Sept. °48. 
A Town and School Put on a Show—Allan E. Maag. 
P. 20, Sept. ’48. 
“Valley Varieties’’ Carnival Successful for Seven 
Years—Annabelle Welliver. P. 35, Sept. ’48. 
Spring Achievement and Open House Night—Travis 
Stovall. P. 38, Sept. ’48. 
Attic to Assemblies—Mrs. 
Oct. '48. 


’ 


Russell Crabb. P. 8d, 


Shakespeare Is Fun—Doris Stevens. P. 54. Oct. ’48. 
Mock Political Convention Resembles the ‘Real 


Thing’—Mary Heinecke. P. 71, 
“The Schools Are Yours’’ Is All-City Open House 
Theme—B. E. Lowe. P. 75, Oct. ’48. 

Schenectady in Song and Story—Mrs. Ethel Eaton 
and Miss Mayfred Spooner. P. 76, Oct. ’48. 

A Carnival of Education—Jennie E. Johnson. P. 
105, Nov. ’48. 

Coronation of Our Grid Queen—Hazel 
108, Nov. ’48. 

How We Celebrate Christmas—Marilyn 
122, Dec. ’48. 


Oct. ’48. 


Melaas. P. 


Kulp. P. 


May, 1949 


How We Used Radio Programs As Public Rela- 
tions Device—Stella H. Sprague, P. 138, Dec. ’48. 

Activities of Our Student-Teacher Health Commit- 
tee—Ernest D. Gray. P. 142, Dec. ’48. 

School Activities Related in Radio Programs—Mrs. 

L. O. Rikansrud. P. 169,-Jan. ’49. 

Significant News of the Day Broadeast to Student 
Body—Anne Ellis. P. 204, Feb. ’49. 

Activities Presented Over Our Public Adress Sys- 
tem—Bernice E. Eich. P. 238, Mar. ’49. 

Pan-American Activity—Josephine Purtell. P. 
April ’49. 

Local History Depicted in Graduation 
Blanche Slaybaugh. P. 269, May ’49. 

A May Day Festival—Agatha Ellis. P. 270, April ’49. 

Senior Day at Central High School—S. E. Nelson. 
P. 270, April ’49. 

Program of Graduation Presented by the Class— 
Dorothy McClintock. P. 309, May ’49. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


School Press 


Aids Portland Community Chest Cam- 


Paign—Ken Phillips. P. 32, Sept. ’48. 

Let’s Say “‘Hi’’ to High School—Stuart Erickson. 
P. 338, Sept. °46. 

Paper Staff Broadcasts School News to Public— 
David Levine. P. 74, Oct. ’48. 


How a School and Town Paper Grew Up—George 
McClatchy. P. 86, Nov. ’48. 
School Paper Serves It’s Community—S. H. Lyttle. 


P. 108, Nov. ’48. 








School Paper Celebrates Sixtieth Year—The Jab- 
berwock. P. 198, Nov. ’48. 

“The Junior Journal’ Features Activities—Doris 

Freiler. P. 109, Nov. ’48. 

Literary-Minded Students Develop Project—Millie 
Murphy. P. 168, Jan. ’49. 


Student-Made Yearbook Covers—Carl 
186, Feb. ’49. : 

Competition in Art Work Produces Superior Year- 
book—Pegge Zufelt. P. 208, Feb. 49. 

Our Plan for Reporting School News to Communi- 
ty—Nancy McCoy. P. 205, Feb. ’49. 

Photographers’ Organiation Serves School Publi- 
ecations—Wanda Kronvold. P. 206, Feb. °49. 

Our Print Shop, the Ally of All School Activities— 


Towley. P. 


Sam Jaffe. P. 231, Mar. ’49. 

Promoting the Sale of School Magazine—Cecelia 
Winn. P. 232, Mar. ’49. 

Tolerance Is More than a Word to Our Students— 


Phyllis Allen. P. 237, Mar. ’49 


Let’s Ride from Ghent to Aix—Charles Anthony. 
P. 252, April ’49. 
How Our Seniors Used a New Art Technique— 


Jeanne Orr. P. 298, May ’49. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


The Young and Growing Student Council—Ells- 

worth Tompkins. P. 5, Sept. '48. 

Student Elections—Earl Whitfield. P. 11, Sept. 48. 

Our Upperclassmen Give Guidance to Newcomers— 
Sara Willard. P. 33, Sept. ’48. 

American Class Stresses Qualities of a Good Citi- 
zen—Major Julius L. Gholson. P. 34, Sept. ’48. 
Basic, Needed, and Desired Functions of the Stu- 
dent Council—Ellsworth Tompkins. P. 438, Oct. '49. 


Self Government in English Schools—Pamela Kay. 
P. 49, Oct. ’48. 

Halloween Vandalism Arouse Pupils Against De- 
linquency—Harold W. Sweeney. P. 76, Oct. ‘48. 


I Vote for Jim—Celia E. Klotz. P. 93, Nov. ’48. 
School Democracy in Action—Honor Study Halls— 
Layton C. Pollock. P. 106, Nov. ’48. 


Our First Student Council Conference—John K. 
Garrett. P. 121, Dec. ’48. 
“Pont L’eveque’”’ Is Adopted by Our Student Coun- 


cil—W. G. Kastner. P. 140, Dec. ’48. ae 

Behind the Iron Curtain of School Activties— 
Charles Rippey anc David Nelson. P. 142, Dee. 
"48 


Honor System in Amarillo High School—R. B. Nor- 
man. P. 184, Feb. ’49. 

Student Leadership Training Program—Doyle T. 
French. P. 201, Feb. ’49. 

Students Give Faculty a Vacation—George H. Cole- 
bank. P. 217, Mar. °49. 

An Elementary School Council Is 
nice Avery. P. 221, Mar. ’49. 

An Active State Student Council Association—Wil- 
liam S. Sterner. P. 222, Mar. ’49. 

Student Activities Day—Grace E. Crofton. P. 
Mar. ’49. 


Practical—Ber- 


235, 
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Election of Council Leaders at Ottawa—Janice 
Gaines. P. 267, May ’49. 

A Student Democracy within School 
Donald E. Callahan. P. 283, May ’49. 
Impressive Ceremony for Installing Officers— 

Burton Rights. P. 298, May ’49. 
lection of Student Council President—Terrell I. 
Gates. P. 307, May ‘49. 


Walls— 


Our 


SUPPLEMENTARY ACTIVITIES 

Students of Spanish Spent Spring Vacation in Mex- 
ico—lvVaidene Goy. P. 31, Sept. ’48. 

Murals by Art Students Gain Wide 
Donna Coster. FP. 31, Sept. ’48. 

Rocket Propulsion Is Basis of an Interesting Activ- 
ity—Robert H. Dow. P. 69, Oct. ’48. 

Our Students ‘‘Adopted’’ a School in Holland—Arvo 
E. Lohela. P. 71, Oct. ’48. 

A New Twist to Open House 
Delaney. P. 107, Nov. ’48. 
Role of Field Trips in Science 

Ruberto. P. 108, Nov. ’48. 
Educational Measurement Bureau—W. Lester Carv- 
er. P. 120, Dec. ’48. 
‘What Is It?’’—Joseph 

P. 125, Dec. ’48. 
Memorial in School Library Pays Tribute to 
Heroes—John E. Boyd. P. 138, Dec. ’48. 
Stamps Used As Basis for Studying History—Gil- 
bert M. Banker. P. 141, Dec. 48. 
Class Jewelry in High School—J. R. 
152, Jan. ’49. 
Friday Is Opportunity 
Jan. '49. 
Senior High Boys Construct Oscilloscope for Class 
Use—Mary Louise Frownfelter. P. 169, Jan. ’49. 
An Annual Excursion “‘To New York Town’’—Mrs. 
Margaret E. Arnott. P. 203, Feb. ’49. 

Camping in Southern California—Dr. Philip L. Se- 
man. P. 219, Mar. ’49. 

Camera Aids in Solving Bulletin-Board Problems— 
Walter G. Zahn. P. 231, Mar. ’49. 


Recognition— 


Idea—Frederick J. 
Program—Frank 
Edith Glick. 


Getman and 


War 


Shannon. P. 


Day—Phyllis Allen. P. 167, 


Spring Means Cleaning—Billy Easter. P. 231, Mar, 
"AC 

A Little Idea and Grew—Mabel 
P, 234, Mar. ’49. 

Here’s Our Way in Visual 
Kuncel. P. 236, Mar. ’49. 
Annual School Spell-Down—Irma M. 

April ’49. 
Oregon City Junior High Has Interesting 
—Eugene Warden. P. 266, April ’49. 
“You Can Be Proud of Your Garden State’’—Ger.7 
trude B. Hubsmith. P. 268, April °49. ‘ 
Everyone Participates in Student 'Day—Maynard 
Lb. Henry. P. 288, May ’49. : 
Sportsmanship ‘'ropuy—Naidene 
May ’49, 
A sScnool Aquarium—Thomas E. Chambers. P. 29], | 


May ’ 

Seniors Interpret UNESCO for Parents 
dents—Haroid Full. P. 297, May ’49. 

All Aboard the Activity Week Special—Patricig ~ 
McDermitt. BP. 297, May ’49. 

Visits to Municipal Center Makes Government 
Realistic—Joan C. Wrightman. P. 301, May ’49, 4% 

Voice Recording—Patsy Hager. P. 306, May ’49. 

Hamtramck Goes Camping—Annie Cairns. P. 307%, 
May ’49. ; 


How It Lippard, 


Education—Dr. E. j, 
Rice. P. 268 


Project : 


Goy. P. 26@ 


and Stu.” 


Because of the complex interrelation and over- 
lapping of the various extracurricular activities 
and interests, many otf tne articles listed here® 
might preperly have been classified under a num- 
ber of headings. To have listed items more than 
once would have been confusing, and so they have™ 
been placed arbitrarily according to the arrange-7 
ment that seems most logical. Cross referenceg* 
have not been made, because they would be _ too7 
numerous for space available and too involved for 
convenient use. q 


Items appearing in such departments as As the 
Editor Sees It. News Notes, and Comedy Cues are} 
not listed in this volume index. 4 








Summer Workshop in Theatre and Radio 


MacMurray College for Women 
(Open to High School Girls) 


JULY 30, 1949 


The Summer Workshop offers unique 
opportunities for intensive experience 
in theatre and radio planning and 
production to talented high school girls. 
High School students who are selected 
for admission will work with regular 
college students in the ‘prduction of 
plays and radio programs. 


Certificates attesting students’ proficiency 
will be issued at the end of the session. 





For Application Blanks and 
Booklet describing Summer 
Theatre write: 


HAROLD E. GIBSON 
Director of Summer Session 


MacMurray College for Women 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
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